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FRENCH-AMERICAN OPERA COMIQUE | 


FIRST SEASON 1926-1927 


BEGINNING Monpay EVENING, NOVEMBER 22, 1926 


Jolson’s 59th St. Theatre, 7th Ave. at 59th St. 


Two companies, French and American, singing in French and English al- 
ternately, under the direction of E. Thomas Salignac, of Opera Comique, 


Paris, and Max Bendix, formerly of the Metropolitan. 





Members of the French Company 
MLLE. MARCELLE EVRARD 
coloratum de l’Opéra-Comique 

MLLE. JENNY SYRIL 
premiére chanteuse d’Opérette, de l’Apollo 
MLLE. SONIA ALNY 
premiére chanteuse du Trianon-Lyrique 
de Paris 
MLLE. SUZANNE LAUGIER 
du Grand Casino de Vichy 
MLLE. ANDREE MOREAU 
du Trianon-Lyrique 
M. GEORGES FOIX 
tenor leger de l’Opéra-Comique 
M. HIRIGARAY 
baryton de la Gaieté-Lyrique 
M. SERVATIUS 

grand premier Comique du Grd. 
Théatre des Célestins de Lyon 

M. JULIEN CLEMANDH 
premier Chef d’Orchestre de la Gaieté- 
Lyrique 











Members of the American Company 
MR. JEFFERSON De ANGELIS 


Comedian 


MISS IRENE WILLIAMS 


Soprano 


MR. CHARLES HART 
Tenor 


MISS HAZEL HUNTINGTON 
Coloratura Soprano 


MR. BERTRAM PEACOCK 


Baritone 


MISS ANNE YAGO 


Contralto 


MR. FRANCIS TYLER 
Basso 


MISS NINA PIOZET 
MR. J. EARL WEATHERFORD 
MISS GERALDINE SAMSON 

MISS RUTH BETZNER 





Change of Operetta Weekly 
REPERTOIRE 


Week of November 22nd . 
Week of November 29th 
Week of December 6th 
Week of December 13th 
Week of December 20th 


GIROFLE-GIROFLA 

La MASCOTTE 

La FILLE pE MADAME ANGOT 
Les CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE 
VERONIQUE 








Followed by LA GRANDE DUCHESSE DE GEROLSTEIN, LA BELLE HELENE, ORPHEE AUX ENFERS, 
LA PERICOLE, MME. FAVART. 


In French, Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings, and Thursday matinees. 


In English, Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evenings, and Saturday 
matinees. 


Subscribers are given the benefit of about a 20% reduction on the price of all tickets 
over the regular Box Office scale of from $1.65 to $5.50, including Government Tax. 
Subscribers, therefore, pay from $1.10 to $4.40, including Government Tax. 


Subscription blanks and prospectus sent on application. 
Address French-American Opera Comique, 232 Madison Ave., New York City 





In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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NELLIE PARKER HOPKINS 


RESEARCH EXPERT 


A record in pictures of costumes, architecture, furniture and props of any 
country or period. 


Data on file covers 4,000 years. 


Authentication of individual costumes and props or of entire settings. 


36 WEST 59TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE PLAZA 3326-6180 





Play Writing for Production 


A nonresident course given under the direction 
of experienced playwrights to a limited number of 
students. Applicants must submit an original one- 
act play or other dramatic composition as proof 
of their ability. The development of individual 
talent and the writing of plays that will act is 
the primary aim of this course. 

Assistance is given in the placing of plays 
written by students. 


For information regarding tuition and vacancies 
address 


The REGISTRAR 
THE MAWSON EDITORIAL SCHOOL 


131 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACTING PLAYS 
d 
Other Dramatic Books 


We carry in stock not only our own 
1000 publications but also the dramatic 
books of all other publishers. 


Send for free catalogue. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


542 SO. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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in executing your own ideas, by M. Kosai, 
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Z Kosai METALUO’ 


U.S. PAT. JULY 192. 
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= sent for $1.00, plus 10 cents post- 
ge. Full instructions enclosed. 
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Telephone Circle 3599 
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Henry IRVING AS BADGER 
from a wood-cut by Gordon Craig 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


J. C. Squire Turns Playwright— Jacques Copeau Returns— 
Shaw on Walkley — Tchekov and the Box-office— 
Opera -Comique—Business of the Theatre 


just been produced. This is a play by J. L. Balderston, 

an American correspondent, written in collaboration with 

C. Squire, editor of the London Mercury. The theme is sug- 
gested by Henry James’s unfinished story, 4 Sense of the Past, and 
concerns the spiritual adventures of a young American of our own 
day who finds himself a visitor to a London mansion in the eighteenth 
century. ‘The dramatic presentation of such a transference in time 
has often been attempted, generally with very poor success. 
Berkeley Square, our London correspondent says, is well written, 
intelligent, amusing, tasteful, and almost completely lacking in emo- 
tional quality (to which, however, it aspires). Intellectually speak- 
ing it is a first-rate piece of journalism on the theory of relativity. 
This is the first adventure in individual management of Alec Rea, 
the Maecenas of the theatre who was formerly associated with Basil 
Dean. The eighteenth century décor and costumes by George 
Harris are entirely delightful. In the same week, at the Gaiety 
Theatre, was produced a comedy opera, Love Adrift, with music by 
Poldini. Although unsuccessful financially, musically this was an 
interesting experiment, for it is very generally believed that the reign 
of “musical comedy” is drawing to a close, and the public is look- 
ing for some form of play to take its place. The chief importance 
of Love Adrift, however, lay in the stage direction of Alois Mora, 
an Austrian with a vigorous sense of control and an admirable eye 
for grouping and color. Some of his ensembles were truly remark- 
able for their animation, a quality that is all too rare in the theatre, 
and prized, therefore all the more when it is successfully achieved. 
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It is a good many years since Jacques Copeau wrote that to be 
an artist, in the theatre especially, required not only sincerity, but 
ability. Yet to this day nobody in the theatre fulfills more com- 
pletely his requirements of deep devotion to an art added to a rare 
talent than Monsieur Copeau himself. He comes back to America 
this winter with ten years of vivid, varied and difficult experience 
added to the weight of what he already knew when he brought the 
Vieux Colombier to the Garrick Theatre. And both his work in 
the theatre and his thought on the theatre will be offered to Amer- 
ican audiences, the former through his direction of his own version 
of The Brothers Karamazoff for the Theatre Guild, the latter through 
a series of lectures and readings at the American Laboratory Theatre. 
The material of his lectures will cover the history of Le Vieux 
Colombier from 1919 to 1926; ten years of dramatic experience; 
the future of the theatre; and impressions of the theatre in America. 
As a producer, Copeau stands among the foremost experimental- 
ists in Europe. He has made a real contribution to French dramatic 
writing in La Matson Natale (The House Into Which We Are 
Born). As an actor, a teacher, a critic he is always creative. All 
the theatre is his world and nothing in it that is true is alien to him. 


The appointment of Mr. Vincent Massey as the first Minister 
from Canada to the United States seems an augury of good for the 
new post. Art is at once the most national and the most international 
of languages. A man who understands fully his nation’s artistic 
aims and achievements has at his command an infallible means of 
interpreting them to other peoples. Certainly no man in Canada 
knows more and cares more for all that is fine in the life and art of 
Canada—and of the United States—than Mr. Massey. The theatre 
has always been one of his special concerns and as founder and patron 
of the Hart House Theatre, Toronto, he has already established 
many bonds of interest between Canadian and American directors, 
players, and playwrights. 


The death of Arthur Bingham Walkley, for so long dramatic 
critic of the London Times, robs the theatre of one of its deftest and 
most inimitable critical pens. In all his years of service A. B. W., 
as he signed himself in the Times, never lost his interest in the 
theatre, and never allowed his love for it to stale. Nor was his 
influence limited to his daily reviews, his articles, or even his many 
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collections of essays. He was in constant touch with playwrights 
and actors, advising them in advance instead of scolding them after 
their performances. It was he who asked Shaw why he did not 
write a Don Juan play, and Man and Superman (1903) was the 
result. Curiously enough, it is in Shaw’s fine preface to that play, 
which took the form of a letter to Walkley, that the best description 
of Walkley is to be found. “You were of mature age when you 
made the suggestion,” wrote Shaw, “and you knew your man. It is 
hardly fifteen years since, as twin pioneers of the New Journalism 
of that time, we two, cradled in the same new sheets, made an epoch 
in the criticism of the theatre and the opera house by making it a 
pretext for a propaganda of our own views of life. So you can not 
plead ignorance of the force you set in motion. . . . I warn 
you that if you attempt to repudiate your responsibility, I shall 
suspect you of finding the play too decorous for your taste. The 
fifteen years have made me older and graver. In you I can detect 
no such becoming change. Your levities and audacities are like 
the loves of Desdemona: they increase, even as your days do grow. 
No mere pioneering journal dares meddle with them now: the stately 
Times itself is alone sufficiently above suspicion to act as your 
chaperone; and even the Times must sometimes thank its stars that 
new plays are not produced every day, since after each such event 
its gravity is compromised, its platitude turned to epigram, its por- 
tentousness to wit, its propriety to elegance, and even its decorum 
into naughtiness by criticisms which the traditions of the paper do 
not allow you to sign at the end, but which you take care to sign 
with the most extravagant flourish between the lines. . . . I have 
a conscience; and conscience is always anxiously explanatory. The 
only moral force you condescend to parade is the force of your wit: 
the only demand you make in public is the demand of your artistic 
temperament for symmetry, elegance, style, grace, refinement, and 
the cleanliness which comes next to godliness if not before it.” After 
explaining his purpose in Man and Superman, and how critics urge 
him to reform, Shaw closed with “But I never dream of reforming, 
knowing that I must take myself as I am and get what work I can 
get out of myself. All this you will understand; for there is com- 
munity of material between us: we are both critics of life as well as 
of art: and you have perhaps said to yourself when I have passed 
your windows, “There, but for the grace of God, go I.’ An awful, 
and chastening reflection, which shall be the closing cadence of this 
immoderately long letter.” 
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Mr. Philip Ridgeway moved into London management from 
the Barnes Theatre on the wings of his Tchekov productions, espe- 
cially of what has been called by The London Observer the “re- 
nowned” production of The Three Sisters, directed by Monsieur 
Komisarjevsky. Eva Le Gallienne, opening the Civic Repertory 
Theatre in New York on Monday night with Benavente’s Saturday 
Night, followed it on Tuesday night with this same Tchekov play, 
and the standing room line is reported to have wound its double way 
around the huge foyer of the old theatre that Miss Le Gallienne has 
made her home. “Not the people,” says a correspondent, “that one 
sees in upper-Broadway houses. Young people by the dozens with 
fine keen faces and with books under their arms. Such an audience 
as New York offers rarely, and only to her best; the people who 
cannot afford $5.50 for a theatre seat and who must choose wisely 
how to spend a dollar.” 


No music of the theatre remains happier in the memory than 
the works of Offenbach, Lecocq and their fellows in the world of 
French operetta, unless it be the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. But 
whereas Gilbert and Sullivan are so universal in their quality that 
no difference of language, no second rate performance ever seems 
quite to spoil them, the Frenchmen are so completely French (Offen- 
bach, a German Jew born at Cologne, the most completely French 
of them all) that no performance outside of France ever seems to 
do them justice. Even the Moscow Art Musical Studio, which 
could make its own Aristophanes’ Lysistrata and Bizet’s Carmen, 
lacked “that indefinable something” needed to enliven so trifling 
and gay a thing as La Péricole. And yet America wants French 
Opéra Comique, both for itself, for the joy of its performance, 
and because our lyric theatre very much needs what it has to 
give. So an advance notice that has received more than the usual 
interest is that of a French-American season of Opéra Comique, 
to be played on alternate nights by French artists in French under 
the direction of M. Salignac, and by American artists in English 
under the direction of Max Bendix. The repertory will include 
Giroflé-Girofla, La Mascotte, La Fille de Madame Angot, Les 
Cloches de Corneville, Véronique, La Belle Héléne, La Grande 
Duchesse de Gérolstein, Orphée Aux Enfers, La Péricole, Madame 
Favart, Barbe-Bleue, Lakmé, Manon, Mireille. 
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In the catalogue of the Columbia University Extension Depart- 
ment between the announcement of English e5k, a course in advanced 
playwriting by Professor Hatcher Hughes, and English e15, an 
elementary course in English prosody, there is a paragraph that has 
caused this catalogue to be read with pleasure in many unexpected 
places. Here is the record just as it stands: 


English eSm—The business of the theatre. Credit X. 3 points. 
Winter Session. Fee $30. Mr. Béla Blau. 


7:40-9:30 p. m., Tuesday. Room 712 Journalism. 

This course will deal with the problems of administrative and executive 
practice in every department of theatrical management and production. Some 
of the subjects are technique of theatrical finance, contractual relations be- 
tween managers, playwrights, actors, stage hands, musicians, and theatres; 
problems of play selection and purchase; casting, rehearsing, booking, exploi- 
tation and publicity; the theory and practice of professional showmanship. 
While the course is intended to explain and develop the principles of the 
business of production in the legitimate theatre it will likewise give consid- 
eration to the planning and operation of non-professional producing groups, 
particularly the “Little Theatre.” 

An especially interesting feature will be the cooperation at several of the 
sessions of notable executives of the present day theatre. 


Anyone will value the importance of this announcement who 
has heard, year after year, the statement that the theatre is a business 
controlled by the same laws that govern any other business, and who 
has watched the almost complete absence of any business rules or 
standards, training or results in the theatre; who has seen plays, 
players, producers, managers, and theatre owners struggling and 
falling under the weight of misunderstanding in this greatest of all 
gambling institutions. At the end of last season, a New York paper 
published the list of legitimate plays produced during the year, 
with the record of their failures and successes. Of the 162 plays 
produced, 121 had runs of less than 100 performances, 98 of these 
had less than 50. Since it takes, at the very least, 100 performances 
to cover the production expenses of the average New York play, 
four-fifths of these plays may be recorded as financial failures. Is 
there any other business in the world whose production account is as 
bad as that? Is there any other art that could survive such a record? 
As a real estate enterprise the New York theatre is a success. Out- 
side of that it is not only economically crude and unsound, but most 
of the business workers in it do not even know the fundamental 
principles of economics by which it might be governed, and its 
human and financial waste partially, at least, controlled. The course 
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in the Extension Department of Columbia University is obviously 
only a gesture, but it is a happy one. A knowledge of theatre 
accounting will not make a playwright, nor a producer, nor an actor, 
nor even a business manager, but it may give all of them a sounder 
sense of what the theatre as a business requires; it may at least help 
some of the wiser and the more devoted to chart their seas before 
they sail away. Mr. Béla Blau, who gives the course, is a certified 
accountant, whose work has been almost entirely with theatre insti- 
tutions and who has added to it the by-play of acting and stage and 
business management. He reports that he had two students and 
seven guests at his first session, eight students and twelve guests at 
his second session and nineteen permanent students at his third ses- 
sion—many of them representing important theatre enterprises. 


Sooner or later in one form or another, the theatre and ceremonial 
of all the world come to New York. It has seemed as if the Palio 
might be an exception unless the motion pictures undertook to re- 
produce what they could of that gorgeous traditional horse-race of 
Siena, which is probably, of the ceremonies left to our age, the most 
full of color and pageantry and life. At last, however, even the 
Palio has come, without the people and the churches and the streets 
of Siena, to be sure, and with even the horses missing. Yet in the 
procession of the twelve silk Palio banners which passed under the 
auctioneer’s hammer at the American Art Galleries there was still 
enough to stir the imagination vigorously, to fill in the parade par- 
ticipated in by all the contrade, to limn in the picture of the winning 
horse passing into the church, and up to the steps of the altar, to 
be blessed by the priest. These gayly patterned bits of brilliant silk, 
decorated with the ward emblems—the porcupine, rhinoceros, the 
lion rampant and the tortoise—brought breathtaking prices—from 
$300.00 to $700.00 apiece—but none of them seemed too high con- 
sidering the complete theatre each carries within itself. 
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American Art Galleries 


In Siena there are seventeen wards, or contrade, each 
with its athletic club, which, as Hiram K. Moderwell 
once said, “ritualize their rivalry.” And the result is 
the palio, that fine pageant of twirling banners which 
centers around a horse-race in the city streets, with the 
Virgin as its patron. On August 15, and on July 2, 
in a less pretentious form, the contrade of Siena don 
costumes, and the famous heraldic banners of the palio 
are furled and unfurled, and a pageant of authentic 
theatricality takes possession of the city. The history 
of the palio is uncertain but long. Above an “illustra- 
tion of personages taking part in a palio, from the His- 
tory and Costume of the Contrade di Siena, published 
by Dal Conte Antonio Hercelani, 1845,” and illustrat- 
ing many original banners, sold recently in New York 
at the American Art Galleries, when the Joseph Dabissi 
Collection fell under the hammer of the auctioneer. 
See THEATRE Arts, Vol. V, No. 3. 
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DIADEMS OF PASTE 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


O month of this present season is apt to hold again such 

high promise as the month that has just passed. With the 

make-shifts of September cleared from its boards, Broad- 
way seemed ready to settle down to real theatre fare, which was at 
once glamorous and provocative. Accordingly, the month came hal- 
lowed with expectation. The Neighborhood Playhouse and the 
Theatre Guild were to open their doors on repertory, the former 
with Savoir’s The Lion Tamer and the latter with Werfel’s Juarez 
and Maximilian, which carried off the Grillparzer prize in Ger- 
many last year. New York was at last to see Bourdet’s The Captive, 
which as La Prisonniére had set Paris and Europe talking, and 
which had scored a distinct success in far off Vienna in Reinhardt’s 
hands. The New Actors’ Theatre, with Kenneth Macgowan at its 
head, was to present God Loves Us, from the sharply pointed pen 
of J. P., McEvoy. Philip Barry, one of the most promising of our 
playwrights, remembered for You and I and especially for In a 
Garden of last season, was to have his new play, White Wings, come 
to life under the magic of Winthrop Ames. Deep River was to 
break a fresh path and create a “native opera” with Laurence Stal- 
lings acting as its librettist. Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, after a 
record-breaking run in Chicago, was finally to reach New York. 
And Dreiser’s dn American Tragedy, dramatized by Patrick Kear- 
ney, who had shown such a sensitive realism in his 4 Man’s Man of 
last winter, was to try its fate as a play. Hopes ran higher than they 
have in two seasons, and the month itself began. 


If, in retrospect, it now seems somewhat disappointing, in spite 
of the high promise and undeniable merit of many of its openings, 
it is because its plays and productions, suffering from a basic and 
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all too common theatre fault, have so often been infirm in sensing 
their own purpose, and have tottered, therefore, toward their goals, 
When a playwright, a director or an actor wavers in his intention, 
even for an instant, and betrays to an audience any uncertainty in 
his own understanding of what he has set out to do and the means 
by which he is to accomplish it, he throws his entire work out of 
scale and confesses his own confusion. He stumbles in his taste, 
and, by attempting too much and forgetting to find a focus, he denies 
his method any style and obscures his aim with false leads. If, as 
has been the case in many of the month’s most promising offerings, 
he has failed to isolate his particular purpose, and, therefore, mud- 
dled it, by succumbing to the tempting pleasures of the extraneous, 
he has only marked the limitations of his own artistry. For it is by 
his selective powers, his omisssions that grant point as well as beauty 
and distinction to his work, as well as by his methods of execution, 
that an artist’s calibre is measured. Asking an artist to know his 
purpose in advance does not, of course, imply that he should have 
a cause, a “message” or any other good intentions of a social nature 
in mind. It only asks that he determine for himself, before he sets 
to work, what he wants to say, why he wants to say it, and how he 
wants to say it. In that way only can he be economical in his means 
and consistently effective in his methods. Nor has such clarity of 
purpose anything in common with obviousness of design. It does 
not suggest that the audience should be taken into the artist’s confi- 
dence at every stage of the production. But it does demand that 
by the final curtain, every detail, whether it is some slight incident 
or some passing intonation that has slipped by unnoticed, should then 
bear a significant and enriching inter-relation to the whole. When, 
as in the past month, sidetracks without end lead away from the total 
design without ever coming back to it, baflement and disappointment 
are the inevitable results in the theatre. 

An immediate exception is The Captive of Edouard Bourdet, a 
play in which the purpose has been so clear and the author so 
anxious to treat it honestly that the mere humdrum niceties of crafts- 
manship, which any deadly practitioner of the “well-made play” 
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could have handled more adroitly, such as the motivating and han- 
dling of entrances and exits, for example, have been ignored. Even 
the talkiness of his clumsy first act, with its over-elaborate prepara- 
tion for the situation that is to follow, seems but a part of Bourdet’s 
eagerness to avoid engulfing his characters in the hollow formula 
of a problem play of the Brieux school. In writing of an abnormal 
case, of a woman who has been estranged from her husband because 
of her neurotic attachment to another woman, Bourdet handles a 
theme which he could have easily dilated upon to satisfy the cravings 
of the curious or confined to the stinging self-righteousness of a 
sermon directed against abnormality. Fortunately he has pointed no 
moral and stooped to no pornography, and has preferred to see his 
subject only as a tragedy involving several individuals. His study 
of the gnawing shame and wretchedness of his pathological heroine 
is written with a fine austerity that dodges none of the pathos in- 
volved. It is economical and direct, when once the sisters and the 
cousins and the aunts of the first act are got out of the way, and 
Bourdet, who is plainly unhappy when handling a stage with more 
than two people on it, is free to take up his series of poignant duets. 
But the duet scenes, whether they are between Virieu and the un- 
fortunate Irene, or Virieu and his former mistress, or Virieu and 
d’Aiguines, the husband of the woman with whom Irene is in love, 
have a probing concentration, and a tenderness too, that make them 
unforgettable experiences in the theatre. Shrewder even than his 
characterization is Bourdet’s restraint in omitting Madame 
d’Aiguines. Unseen and only talked about, she dominates the three 
acts, a hundred times more vivid and malignant than if she had ever 
appeared. And in the playing, as in the writing, the same clinical 
sympathy is shown. The competent and smooth-running perform- 
ance that Gilbert Miller has directed finds Helen Menken starting 
heavily in a neurotic key, making her Irene too ashen and bizarre 
at the beginning, but playing with a genuine sensibility the scenes of 
the second act, when she thinks she has freed herself from the spell 
of Madame d’Aiguines, and the terrible moments of the last act, 
when shaken and miserable she returns to her. Basil Rathbone as 
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Virieu, who marries Irene to save her from herself and from the 
other woman, has a quiet, rather monotonous suavity, but lacks the 
truly commanding poise that makes Arthur Wontner’s d’Aiguines 
tower above the entire cast. 

The Lion Tamer, with which the Neighborhood Playhouse be- 
gins its season, is a “satirical fable” of an extreme and hilarious 
naughtiness that, in spite of the obvious unsuitability of some of its 
players for their parts, preserves a distinct Gallic flavor because of 
the touch-and-go of Agnes Morgan’s direction. In it Alfred Savoir, 
expert concocter of many bed-room farces that have reached New 
York, partly forswears his former medium for a convulsing and 
thoroughly ingratiating allegory of an idealist in conflict with a prac- 
tical man. In his first act, in particular, which could easily stand 
by itself as a stinging and diverting satire, Savoir does his subtlest 
and neatest writing, and manages, with a truly French facility, to 
point up even its maddest moments by a strong under-current of 
comment. In this act his idealist, Lord Lonsdale, who has followed 
the circus for a year in the hope that the down-trodden lions will 
some day rise and devour their cruel master, meets the lion-tamer, 
and there, too, the two men come into rivalry for the capricious and 
insatiable Arabella. A duel begins between the two temperaments 
(facetiously illustrated by Wilson and Mussolini in the author’s 
note in the programme), which ends, only after an evening of steady 
amusements, with the original idealist himself eaten by the lions. 
He, however, is immediately succeeded by a son, resembling him in 
every way, whose presence promises that the conflict will begin all 
over again. In his second act, Savoir abandons his non-realistic fan- 
tasy, changes his style, returns to his bed-room manner, and writes 
with a daring that exceeds by many degrees anything New York has 
been allowed to see from his or other pens. This abrupt shift in 
mood, regardless of the high spirits and romping antics of the act 
itself, would stand out with a disconcerting prominence were it not 
for the direction, the playing and the setting of Aline Bernstein, 
which unite to keep it in the key originally struck. The perform- 
ance by the permanent company takes on a double value when one 
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remembers it in the light of the Neighborhood’s repertory. It has 
its unfinished and unsuccessful moments. Its mistakes are, how- 
ever, theatre mistakes, and not slip-ups in personality exploitation, 
for they come from actors who are actually impersonating. Nowhere 
else in New York is there a company that is so willingly self-effac- 
ing and so sincere in its effort to create character afresh in each 
part. In particular, lan Maclaren gives a witty and controlled per- 
formance. And Dorothy Sands, who was last seen as the aristocratic 
little grandmother in The Romantic Young Lady, who plays the fat 
mother in The Dybbuk and the sniffing Confidante in The Critic, 
makes of her Arabella a captivating creation in the realm of high 
comedy, and acts with an intelligence that directs and shines through 
the whole pattern of her playing. 

With Juarez and Maximilian the Theatre Guild turns once more 
to Franz Werfel for a play. But the Werfel of this placid and inac- 
tive “dramatic history” in “thirteen pictures” has little in common 
with the chaotic and ecstatic Werfel of last season’s Goat Song. The 
exciting theatricality that burned high throughout the turbulent sym- 
bolism of his former play burns low in the stately progress of his 
narrative of the ill-fated venture of Maximilian and Charlotte in 
Mexico. Juarez and Maximilian, despite the very definite and often 
moving historic interest of its long series of tableaux, rarely substi- 
tutes theatre for the facts it has to tell. It is much more a colorful 
pageant in biography than a play, though its basic situation of the 
idealist turned emperor, the dreamer lifted into the position of the 
man of action and forced to fight a man he admires for his strength 
and envies for his courage, is essentially dramatic. Lurking behind 
its picturesque costumes, and even behind the pathetic picturesque- 
ness of Maximilian himself, is no doubt a very definite ironic idea 
that finds its most tangible phrasing when the idealistic emperor 
realizes that failure is guilt—a conclusion that must have carried a 
weight for German audiences that New York cannot feel. What- 
ever its original idea may have been, however, it soon takes refuge in 
the whiskers of Maximilian. Maximilian, shown in his indecision 
and yet denied none of his nobility, emerges as the glamorous hero 
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of a rather leisurely biography. Nor has Werfel’s method known 
much economy. Character after character, such as the little prince 
adopted by the Emperor, is hurried into the royal presence, prepared 
for beyond his importance in the play, and then discarded in the next 
scene and forgotten. Werfel, as he did in Goat Song and as Bourdet 
does in The Captive, keeps his antagonist, Juarez, off-stage, creating 
by suggestion a figure before whom Maximilian is the more piti- 
able. Unfortunately, the production by the Acting Company of 
the Guild only emphasizes the undramatic qualities of the writing. 
The direction, which is so studied in its groupings and achieves 
through them a rather amusing sense of coronation paintings, never 
extracts the full points of the fine, biting dialogue and never drives 
any scene to a complete climax. In spite of the direction, however, 
the Guild’s performance is marked by several excellent characteriza- 
tions, of which the Diaz of Edward G. Robinson, the Doctor of 
Albert Bruning and the Bazaine of Arnold Daly are outstanding. 
Even more fully-rounded is Dudley Digges’ shrewdly drawn portrait 
of the nodding old Archbishop and Clare Eames’ quivering and 
imperious playing of the unhappy Charlotte. Margalo Gillmore 
as the Princess Salm, who comes romantically to the side of the de- 
feated Emperor, is plainly uncertain in her understanding of what 
she is supposed to be, and, faltering between the irony of the writing 
and the romance of the situation, chooses the latter and is almost em- 
barrassingly bad. As Maximilian himself, Alfred Lunt is decidedly 
uneven, always looking the part, seeming as he should seem, “freshly 
scrubbed from Heaven,” and handling certain scenes with a glowing 
sympathy and taste. Always, however, he is fighting against a thick 
and unregal diction. He fails most by keeping his Emperor a static 
thing, and denying him either change, or growth, or even disillusion- 
ment. The settings of Lee Simonson, though cleverly contrived to 
handle the many changes demanded by the script without halting 
its action, are often pretty, and occasionally fine, but seem too 
elaborate for the real needs of the play. 

Deep River, which the programme decides is “a native opera,” 
and to which Frank Harling contributes the score and Laurence 
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Stallings the book, falls considerably below expectations. Its most 
operatic moments come in the over-long Voodoo scene of the second 
act, where the fine choral singing and the rigid operatic direction 
combine to show that for one act, at least, director, librettist and 
musician have determined upon an operatic course and adhered to it. 
Elsewhere, with dialogue abounding, and a song of such piffling 
verse and music as “Love is a Flower that Never Dies,” it sinks back 
into the easier and perfectly familiar methods of the operetta. The 
Creole setting, and the story which Stallings offers of inflamed honor 
among hot-headed Kentuckians and Louisianians of a more romantic 
day, is faintly similar to the swash-buckling material of his First 
Flight of last season. It has all the elements that should lend them- 
selves admirably to opera. But, in Stallings’ hands it is, for the most 
part, left undramatized, submerged in rather dreary talk and very 
impromptu and untalented rhymes. Harling’s music is more sub- 
stantial, and, though it is often gay and pleasing, and sometimes even 
exciting, it is rarely operatic. The production of this brave and 
indecisive venture is almost lavishly over-wrought. But in the aristo- 
cratic person of Rose McClendon, a negro actress, and particularly 
in her scene in the third act, when she comes down Woodman 
Thompson’s massive stairs, the performance gains a compelling 
theatricality that it sadly needs elsewhere. 

In White Wings, though Philip Barry seizes upon a highly di- 
verting idea in restating the age-worn fight between progressives and 
conservatives in terms of the street-cleaner and the first motorist, 
he takes a fable that is too slim to bear the weight of four long acts. 
Though the satire is keen, and the situations enlivened by the fleet- 
est kind of parody, the play begins to repeat itself and, before reach- 
ing its conclusion, turns tiresome because of the reiterations neces- 
sary to fill four acts. Its warfare between the great reactionary fam- 
ily of Inches, who have followed the horses for years, and the ad- 
vanced Todds, who kill the Inches’ profession by inventing and 
manufacturing automobiles, follows a path that is apparent too soon 
after the curtain rises. Lacking in suspense, and denying its love 
story between the scions of each home any reality by the jubilant 
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Bruguiéere 


The autobiography of a designer. The arrest of the ili-fated Maximilian 
seen both from before and behind the scenes in the Theatre Guild’s 
production of Franz Werfel’s play. Above, a photograph from the 
actual production, and, on the opposite page, the explicit and finely 
wrought working drawings of Lee Simonson, the designer, from which 
the production was made. As Mr. Simonson was in Paris when Werfel’s 
play was mounted, he had to be unusually specific in his instructions to 
the workers at the Guild. His drawings for each of the many scenes 
provide a novel and fascinating opportunity of understanding not only 
the designer’s finished work but the means and methods by which his 
effects are obtained. This drawing, in particular, with its beautifully 
executed detail, shows the limitless minutiae that the designer must 
bear in mind. Lighting effects, instructions to carpenters, and sugges- 
tions to the director are all provided. The entrances for the various 
troops, the positions of the principals, and the use of the different levels 
are all indicated. Surely such a working drawing gives a more concrete 
understanding of the designer’s problems than a hundred abstract dis- 
cussions of the art of scenic design. 
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Bruguiére 


Nickolas Muray 


Two fine portraits from the interesting historical 
gallery of Franz Werfel’s Juarez and Maximilian 
as produced by the Theatre Guild. At the left, 
Francois Achille Bazaine, Marshal of France and 
the leader of Maximilian’s Mexican army, who, as 
played by Arnold Daly, stands as a glowing symbol 
of the Second Empire. At the right, the touching 
and weak Maximilian himself, bewhiskered and im- 
maculate, as drawn by Alfred Lunt. Both make- 
ups have a fidelity and thoroughness that lift them 
far beyond mere grease-paint and false whiskers, 
and that give them a convincing and authentic 
sense of historic actuality. 
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unreality of the travesty itself, it falls back on Barry’s very special 
and fine dialogic gift. But all of his amusing lines, mixed with 
beauty and smelling of Rabelais as they are, can not ward off fatigue 
when they are strung on so tenuous a plot. Even the straight- 
forward and simple playing of Tom Powers, Winifred Lenihan and 
William Norris, plus the wit of Winthrop Ames’ direction and the 
glorious antics of Josie, the horse, can not hide the sorrowful fact 
that the material itself, delightful as it is, is superlatively well suited 
to one-act needs, and badly adapted to a full-length play. 

God Loves Us, the first production of the New Actors’ Theatre, 
is an amusing and frequently touching satire of American commer- 
cial bondage that is given a distinct external interest by Woodman 
Thompson’s admirable constructivist setting. Its story of the tragic 
little Hector MacInerny Midge, whose hopes are centered on a 
managership in a motto manufacturing company, and whose 
personality has been squeezed dry by being a “Go-Getter,” 
though it is more successful than, is not unlike, The Adding 
Machine and the other satires of American Rotarianism, which 
have followed in the wake of Sinclair Lewis. In the hands 
of J. P. McEvoy it becomes a broadly written lampoon that, 
though it often wavers uncertainly in its individual scenes, is 
transparent in its total purpose. Much less than in Americana and 
The Comic Supplement, but still to an unsatisfying extent, McEvoy 
tends to come tantalizingly near to a completed point, and then to 
relinquish it at the very moment that it fringes on completion. In such 
a scene as the “Go-Getter” banquet in God Loves Us, however, there 
can be no question as to its thorough comicality. It climbs to an 
excruciating climax when the Rev. Harold Klump, who is trying to 
bring business men to his church by business methods, refers enthu- 
siastically to Paul of Tarsus as a “Go-Getter.” “If he could write 
letters to the Corinthians,” he cries, “there is no reason why I should 
not circularize The Bronx,” and the luncheon, stirred by this logic, 
welcomes Paul into their midst with a rousing Rotarian song. The 
uncertainty that creeps into some of the writing, seems also to have 
arisen in the use of Thompson’s setting. ‘Though the setting itself 
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affords excellent levels for the quick unfolding of the scenes it is 
twice obscured during the production by a conventional curtain, 
when regulation front-stage scenes are enacted. In this way the very 
function and excuse of the constructivist framework is obscured, and 
the style that is essential to such a setting is mixed and confused. It 
is fused again with an alien medium when the structure is backed by 
painted drops, which its own eloquent and bare outlines not only 
have no need of but bluntly deny. In the radio and cabaret scenes, 
and when the workers swarm up the iron stairs to their daily drudg- 
ery, Guthrie McClintic achieves novel effects in his directing. J. C. 
Nugent, as Midge, controls both his pathetic and comic values with 
a quiet surety. Offering excellent contrast to Nugent’s appealing 
portrait of the clerk is the Great Industrialist of Malcolm Wil- 
liams. Throughout he captures the vast complacency of the indus- 
trial captain, but is especially adroit in his handling of his after- 
dinner speech, and of his hollow plea to Midge to be faithful to 
the firm, even if he does not get a “raise.” 

In his dramatization of 4a American Tragedy, Patrick Kearney 
has been so anxious to preserve the incidents of Dreiser’s novel that 
he has forgotten, for the most part, to include the psychological tran- 
sitions that motivate them. The result is a play that, when consid- 
ered without relation to the novel, is little short of crude melodrama. 
A brief prologue, in which Clyde Griffiths is shown singing in the 
streets with his mother for the Salvation Army, is typical of the 
whole approach. By placing the street revival outside of a night 
club, and by having the boy take one longing look within its brightly 
lighted door, his coming demoralization is supposedly foretold. The 
real loneliness of the boy, his life among the bell-hops, and the vital 
influences that shape him in the book are all omitted. And from this 
one inadequate bit of characterization, the play jumps blindly into 
the affair with Sondra and the murder of the factory girl. Often its 
dialogue has such a stereotyped improbability and is so far from 
truth and so near to the grotesque that one expects to see it float from 
the mouths of its characters in the form of those carefully enclosed 
rings that confine the speech of heroes of the comic supplements. Par- 
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ticularly is this true in the preposterous scene when the rich Griffithses 
are preparing to meet their poor cousin. But the situation is so in- 
herently poignant that even the wooden dialogue and the graven 
images that pass for flesh and blood can not rob it of its emotion. The 
scene between Clyde and Roberta in her bedroom, the trial, and the 
last moments in Sing Sing, in spite of being heavy-handed, have a 
piercing ruggedness that much more than indicates the content of the 
situations. For this the able direction of Edward Goodman is 
largely responsible. Morgan Farley as Clyde attitudinizes and grim- 
aces shyly through the first half of the play, but simplifies his per- 
formance in the later portions until it has an honest pathos. Both 
Miriam Hopkins and Katherine Wilson, as the rich girl and the 
factory girl who love him, give the blurred outlines of their parts a 
distinctness and a completion not indicated in the dialozue. 

Gentlemen Prefer Blondes also suffers in its dramatized form, stay- 
ing too close to the original and paying but scant heed to the different 
demands of the theatre. It is a talky and rather lame collision of 
most, though by no means all, of the enchanting episodes of the 
book, that is sadly in need of editing. As a play its chief pleasure 
consists in waiting for favorite lines or incidents in the book to be 
spoken from the stage. And by being cast in the direct and definite 
medium of dialogue much of the charm of Lorelei’s diary disappears. 
With Lorelei, I mean, I don’t think a diary was ever written to be a 
play. It would suffer more if it were not for Edna Hibbard’s per- 
formance of Dorothy, and, above all, June Walker’s fine playing of 
the Blonde. She at least has taken the pains to restate her Lorelei 
for the stage, and by walk, gesture, and expression, she transposes a 
heroine painted in one medium and successfully recreates her in 
another. 

Trailing behind the other productions of the month and lacking in 
their interest are several lesser plays and performances. Of these, 
The Humble, Laurence Irving’s decrepit and outmoded dramatiza- 
tion of Crime and Punishment, is the most ambitious. It is shoddily 
produced, mixing every kind of acting method, without reason or 
excuse, but acquires certain interest because of the playing of Mary 
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Ellis and Basil Sydney. Its vintaged hokum, however, gains its full 
effectiveness only in the hands of such a veteran old-timer as Sydney 
Greenstreet. The Immortal Thief, in which Walter Hampden has 
chosen to appear, is a painfully bad and steadily dull play about the 
thief who was crucified with Christ, written as Sheridan Knowles 
might have written it in his younger days, and badly acted even by 
Mr. Hampden. Black Boy, by Jim Tully and Frank Dazey, is in- 
consequential stuff about a negro prizefighter, that is consistently 
stupid except when Paul Robeson is on the stage. Then its awkward 
balderdash somehow seems real, worthwhile, and alive because of 
Robeson’s finely ingratiating and luminous qualities. The Good Fel- 
low, like God Loves Us, deals with an American foible. This time 
it is the tragi-comedy of the Lodge Brother, who is so concerned with 
being Napeleon of the local order of Corsicans that he nearly forgets 
his business and his family. As treated by George S. Kaufman and 
Herman J. Mankiewicz it has many moments of gleeful satire, but 
because of the very triviality of its subject, and because its writing 
methods waver between full-blown burlesque and restrained realism, 
it succumbs to the indecision that mars so many productions of an 
unusually rich and active month and that denies all of them “the 
fullness of perfection.” 




















Costumes for The Straw Hat chorus by Lillian Gaertner 
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The workers climb the iron stairs of the 
admirable constructivist setting which 
Woodman Thompson has provided for J. 
P. McEvoy’s God Loves Us, which is the 
first production of the New Actors’ The- 
atre. On the different levels of this set- 
ting, Mr. McEvoy’s tragi-comedy of the 
American “white collar’ unfolds to a dis- 
tinct advantage. 

































Peter A. Juley 


The fine facade of the new Ziegfeld Theatre, designed by Joseph 
Urban and sketched by Hugh Ferriss. The playhouse, devoted 
to and glorifying Mr. Ziegfeld’s musical comedy productions, 
marks a distinct departure from the gingerbread architecture 
which is so commonly used for our theatres. Mr. Urban has 
achieved a striking effect by the strength with which he has 
handled his masses and the simplicity of his decorative motifs. 
The building, which makes excellent and economical use of the 
space at its disposal, contains an elliptical auditorium and a stage 
that is unusually well equipped and that is backed by a per- 
manent cyclorama. ‘The switchboard, which is automatic, can 
be set with all light cues before the performance. A large foyer 
follows the bow of the facade and faces on Sixth Avenue. The 
auditorium is to be decorated with murals instead of with the 
usual moldings and hangings. 











Mirandolina and the Count, two of the brilliantly 
drawn characters in Goldoni’s La Locandiera, or 
The Mistress of the Inn, as costumed by G. E. 
Calthrop, for Eva Le Gallienne’s forthcoming pro- 
duction at the Civic Repertory Theatre. Miss Le 
Gallienne, whose brave venture into popular priced 
repertory has begun with Benavente’s Saturday 
Night and Tchekov’s The Three Sisters, will turn 
next to an Ibsen revival, and follow that with 
Goldoni’s gay and irrepressible comedy. 
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The giddy curtain which sets the key of the production 
of The Straw Hat at the American Laboratory Theatre. 
This mad old farce by Labiche, with its complications 
centering on a leghorn hat that is eaten by a horse, has 
deen adapted by Agnes Hamilton James and Paul 
Tulane, with incidental music by Randall Thompson. 
It is directed with a vast jubilancy by Richard Bole- 
slavsky, and is gaily set and costumed by Lillian Gaert- 
ner, a new-comer in the field, whose humor is especially 
welcome. 
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Lillian Gaertner, in her costumes for The Straw Hat 
at the Laboratory Theatre, provides the cast not only 
with charming color combinations and amusing outlines 
in their clothes, but also gives them hints for charac- 
terization and posture. In the actual production many 
of the actors show how closely they have patterned their 
playing on Miss Gaertner’s costume sketches. In this 
way not only the attitude that is suited to the costume 
and that shows it off, but the whole inner conception 
of character and the external dressing of the part are 
happily unified. 

















Harvard University Theatre Collection 


Fanny Kemble as Juliet—‘taken from the Life.” ' 
An old Penny Plain and Two-Pence Colored im- 
print that is distinctly related to Miss Kemble’s 
theory of acting. Though she denied, in her 
article On the Stage, that acting had any rules, she 
admitted that its chief merit was “the appearance 
of spontaneity,” which, as she contended and as this 
picture illustrates, “is an acknowledged assumption.” 
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ROYAL ROADS TO ACTING 


By MONTROSE J. MOSES 


TRANGE that so many years have passed in futile effort to 
preserve records in print of an actor’s greatness, without hav- 
ing discovered some satisfactory prosody of acting. Is the lack 

of such notation a confession that acting is more than a science, that 
it can no more be fixed for study than the human spirit? ‘Time has 
given us a body of impressions in the theatre that might be formu- 
lated into guiding principles; but these principles are largely in the 
realm of psychology. There is still abroad in the land the mistaken 
notion that acting is an easy art—just acting, that’s all. Yet the true 
actor never ceases studying, no matter how sure his technique. 
Coquelin tells us of hours spent by French actors in experimenting 
for effect. The player’s eye is ever active scanning emotions—his 
own and others—to note their color, intensity, peculiar gradations. 
Edwin Forrest called upon the aged Henry Clay; he mentioned the 
pending question of the annexation of Texas. Smouldering fires 
kindled afresh in the old man’s eyes; then he towered in passion. 
Did Forrest heed what was being said? He confessed afterwards 
that Clay by this outburst had thrown a flood of light on his inter- 
pretation of King Lear. ‘alma, so it is recorded, uttered a cry of 
grief, on the hearing of bad news, that passed beyond and above the 
torrent of his personal despair and struck his artistic ear. On the 
instant he began analyzing the tone, trying it over and over again, 
tuning it to consistent height, intensity, tempo. ‘The same Talma, 
on his deathbed, called for a mirror. Long he gazed at his emaciated 
face. “A wonderful makeup,” he was heard to murmur. Thus, the 
actor’s fundamental nature regulates his life; he is always looking for 
means toward an end—acting. Can these means be taught or in any 
way be communicated from generation to generation? 
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The royal roads to acting are all suggestive, but they are not so 
definite as to be principles of acting. They are commentaries to 
light the way; they are the results of psychological processes the 
actor is obliged to fathom for himself. He may be upon the stage 
and revelation descend upon him; in his dressing-room, he tries to 
determine how he reacted to that revelation; he has to discover for 
himself the technical means by which that revelation may be repeated 
on the morrow. But how he did it, the blueprint of his articulation, 
no textbook will ever indicate for the novice’s benefit. 

The actor is master of his own fate; he is his own medium. There 
are certain plastic principles he can be taught, so that his body will 
be quickly responsive to his intelligence or his emotion. He can be 
taught the differences between being himself (which is not theatre) 
and another (which is his business as an actor). This difference is 
measured by what the French call optique du théatre. The conven- 
tions of the stage are communicable. But the more one reads about 
acting, the more is one convinced that it is neither descriptive geom- 
etry nor algebraic formula. It is much more experimental 
psychology. 

If actors disagree about processes, it is very safe for us to say that 
they are both right. The great dispute between Coquelin and Henry 
Irving as to whether or not an actor should lose himself in a part 
was a locked debate, inasmuch as each was partly right. When Dion 
Boucicault declared that he could hold the attention of an audience 
of 1,500, but were there 1,501 he would cease to be able to hold them, 
he was formulating a principle that would not have applied either 
to Edwin Forrest or to Tomasso Salvini. The actor’s personal 
experience, therefore, wherever recorded, may or may not hold, how- 
ever infallible it might have been for him. It may contain a whole 
world of suggestion, it may open an entire field of new speculation 
as to methods, it may help a novice discover latent excellences never 
before considered. But it is only enlightened commentary; it does 
not guarantee to make an actor of anyone. 

Lewes records that while Edmund Kean was marvellous in his 
ability to express mounting emotion, it was nothing in comparison 
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with his genius to indicate subsiding emotion. If Kean’s effects are 
within your scope, Lewes’ commentary has served you well. Exer- 
cise under expert instruction, or even expert sanction, saves any 
amount of bungling. Coquelin’s constant praise of Regnier, his 
teacher, is tribute to the fact that example in others on the stage is 
the great and sound way of assuring vital technique, the only way of 
keeping alive in the novice the creative potency of the artist. The 
advantages of the Comédie Frangaise have always been that the new 
player was allowed to live within the warmth of older expert prac- 
tice, of ripe experience—seeing the methods of the great in opera- 
tion. Unfortunately it is left for us of this generation only to read 
about them. 

There is a considerable body of acting commentary, and much of 
it has just been reissued by the Columbia University Dramatic Mu- 
seum, through the inspiration of Mr. Brander Matthews, in a series 
called Papers on Acting. In reading this material, however, it is 
impressed upon one that this commentary must be taken in relation 
to the theatre fashions of the time in which it was made. We like 
to hear of Kean’s passionate expression, as detailed by Lewes, of his 
swelling in stature, of his fluent gesture. But Kean’s method was 
antagonistic to calm dignity, and this fact, added to the lack of con- 
sonance between his elevated manner and any semblance of natural- 
ness, would seem to stress that theatre technique, after all, is subject 
to psychological changes in drama from age to age. “Would you 
not start, sir, if you saw a ghost, as Garrick, in the role of Hamlet, 
starts, when he sees the ghost of his father?” asked Boswell of John- 
son. ‘No, sir,” replied the Doctor, “for then I would startle the 
ghost.” Yet Garrick brought nature to the English stage. The 
actors of Lewes’ day were uncomfortable in speaking prose; they 
were as awkward in the handling of it, they were as uncomfortable 
in the quiet moments of a play, as they were dominant in what is 
spoken of in early comment as “moral grandeur.” 

In 1863, Fanny Kemble wrote an article, On the Stage, for The 
Cornhill Magazine. She was an actress because of inherited neces- 
sity, never because she loved being one. The theatre was repugnant 
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to her; she could never reconcile its artificiality with true dramatic 
personation. She was more at home reading Juliet than acting it. 
In this essay, Miss Kemble denies that there are fixed rules of acting. 
She says: 
This same dramatic art has neither . . . specific prin- 

ciples, indispensable rudiments, nor fundamental laws; it 

has no basis in positive science, as music, painting, sculpture 

and architecture have; and differs from them all, in that the 

mere appearance of spontaneity, which is an acknowledged 

assumption, is its chief merit. 


Her very use of the phrase “appearance of spontaneity,” however, 
presupposes, in the artist some method of approach, some critical 
analysis of the way. Miss Kemble declares that great intellectual 
cultivation in the actor is inimical to true theatrical spirit; she hints 
that it was this very intellectual zeal which buried Charles Kean 
beneath the weight of archeology in his Shakespearean productions. 

She writes: 


The dramatic faculty . . . lies in a power of apprehen- 
sion quicker than the disintegrating process of critical 
analysis, and when it is powerful, and the organization fine, 
as with Mrs. Siddons, perception rather than reflection 
reaches the aim proposed. 


In other words, to Miss Kemble acting is: 


An art that requires no study worthy of the name; it 
creates nothing; it perpetuates nothing; to its professors, 
whose personal qualifications form half their merit, is justly 
given the meed of personal admiration; and the reward of 
contemporaneous popularity is well bestowed on those 
whose labor consists in exciting momentary emotion. 


Mr. George Arliss, who has written an introduction for the Dra- 
matic Museum reprint of On the Stage, seems to agree with Miss 
Kemble that intellect and taste, to a pitch of high cultivation, are 
unfavorable to the actor. He notes that our actors have come from 
the lower and middle classes; he argues (doubtfully) that a loss of 
natural abandon, that restraint of emotion, that conscious refinement 
as a result of intellect might do harm to the actor. These questions 
are all mooted ones, never definitely proven though often stated, each 
sustained or dispelled by personal experience on the stage. 
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Is it true that acting creates nothing definite, that it is all perish- 
able? Merely because the existence of his art is writ in snow, is the 
actor’s province merely confined to the words of his role, to the con- 
ception of the author? Is it merely required of him to suppress his 
ego and draw from the play the character as the dramatist conceived 
it? Coquelin was not of that mind. His two essays, Art and the 
Actor and Acting and Actors, both preserved in the Museum Publi- 
cations, distinctly show the player as creative artist. So much so, 
he writes, that: 

This outer shell which the actor provides for a character, 
even for one of Shakespeare’s conceptions, ends by becom- 
ing so thoroughly its own that there are certain bits of stage 
action, certain make-ups, invented by Garrick or by Kean, 
which are now appropriated by every Hamlet and Othello; 
there are certain traditions at the Théatre Francais, unmen- 
tioned by Moliére, without which Moliére is never played, 
and which the spectator, becoming a reader, mentally sup- 
plies as he sits by his fireside, as one supplies omissions in 
an incomplete copy. 


Theatre history is crowded with instances of the actor’s creative 
power: the making of something that the author never dreamed of, 
even through the silent processes of byplay: the turning of ‘Our 
American Cousin into Dundreary by E. A. Sothern, to mention an 
extremely popular instance. This very creation, which is not casual, 
not left to arbitrary inspiration, but is mentally conceived and tech- 
nically controlled, is an exciting profession, as Coquelin visioned 
it. The actor borrows from the author, from live tradition, from 
nature, from his own knowledge and experience; he sees deeply, he 
grasps securely the means by which he can make others see. Even 
though he may nightly put in strokes by sheer force of genius, Coque- 
lin, the actor, must never once give himself over to emotional uncon- 
sciousness. I doubt whether Coquelin would have approved of For- 
rest’s reply to the young man who said, “How wonderfully you acted 
King Lear.” “Acted!” exclaimed Forrest. “I may act Spartacus, I 
may act Metamora, but, by God, sir, I am King Lear!” 

In 1887, Coquelin set the theatre world agog by his paper on Act- 
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ing and Actors; in it he criticised the methods of Henry Irving, and 
a great controversy was set in motion. The basis of the discussion 
was merely a sustaining by Coquelin of the Diderot Paradox that 
an actor must not feel emotion too strongly, but at all times must be 
aware of what he is doing and how he is doing it. The actor is a 
dual personality: he is an artist and he is the medium the artist uses; 
he is a painter and the painter’s model. He is two selves. Writes 
Coquelin: 


The first thing necessary must be a deep and careful study 
of character; then there must be the conception by the first 
self, and the reproduction by the second, of the person such 
as his character inevitably makes him. This is the work 
of the actor. Like Moliére, he takes his own wherever he 
may find it; that is, to complete the resemblance he may add 
to his portrait any striking traits which he himself has ob- 
served in nature; thus Harpagon was composed of a thou- 
sand misers, melted and cast in the mold of a masterly 
unity. 


Coquelin’s methods by which there is reached a complete subjec- 
tion of body by the soul, suggest a system of teaching more nearly in 
accord with the ideas of those who believe there can be a textbook 
of acting. The handling of physiognomy, gesture, voice, as dis- 
cussed by a great artist, may be communicated to others through 
the medium of words. But when we learn that Samson and Regnier 
scarcely ever painted their faces to differentiate characters and hide 
their ego, but became transfigured—here is what I contend is that 
part of acting which is incommunicable and perishable. 

The danger in acting lies largely in the exterior of the actor. It 
was the mannered Irving that Coquelin scored, describing him as “a 
kind of methodical Mounet, setting great store by the exterior of his 
parts,” who can never avoid the picturesque, who seems to court 
external effectiveness—that shallow appeal which often falls into 
mere trickery. What a depth of meaning in Victor Hugo’s remark 
to Madame Dorval: “You are not beautiful; you are worse!’’ Coque- 
lin quotes this as being the very height of the conquest of the exterior, 
by the dominance of interior meaning, of light from within. Do 
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you recall the surprise of fiction readers that Jane Eyre was an ugly 
heroine? How dared Charlotte Bronté do it! The romantic era 
stood aghast. 

Irving’s reply to Coquelin came in the redhot moment of pique. 
Yet his position was justifiable, even though he was under fire for his 
Royal Academy ambitions as a producer, while his mannered voice 
and gesture and stride were being parodied in music halls here and 
abroad. He came to the defence of his own individuality, besides 
pointing out that Coquelin himself was often Coquelin from role to 
role, despite his intensive methods. All actors with pronounced 
characteristics defend mannerisms as excellence in art. Richard 
Mansfield, metallic, staccato, held no actor interesting without them. 

As for feeling, Irving retorted: 

It matters little whether the player sheds tears or not, so 
long as he can make his audience shed them; but if tears can 
be summoned at his will and subject to his control, it is true 
art to utilize such a power. 

Here he begged the question a little, for Coquelin would have 
agreed to emotion subject to control. Irving was right in claiming, 
however, that if the actor is at all responsive he often feels without 
knowing how or why until afterwards. Talma records many in- 
stances of playing scenes and afterwards wondering why and how he 
had played them in a certain way. Rightly, Irving scored Coquelin 
for confining picturesqueness to conventional costume and gesture. 
Would an actor spend his whole time studying the characteristics of 
all misers, or would he feel it his duty to picture Harpagon? Would 
he not become prosaic if, failing to give a definite impression of 
Shylock, he should give instead an abstract symbol of the Jewish race? 

Coquelin came back with a lengthy reply, and where Irving scored 
the French stage for its binding tradition, Coquelin asked: “Did 
Samson stifle Rachel?” He cried aloud that on the stage “divine 
fire” was not “innate omniscience,” “it does not give an actor diction, 
nor does it teach him to compose a role.” Even what is inspirational 
in acting must be justified to oneself, and then secured by the greatest 
economy of means, not by leaning heavily on exterior circumstance. 
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For each new role, the two selves of the actor must be fused into a 
new conception, a new character. In criticism of Irving and as illus- 
tration of his meaning, Coquelin writes: 


I cannot admit that Charles I. be made to walk and to 
talk like Mathias in The Bells, like Hamlet, and like lago. 
Mr. Irving, I observe, is somewhat negligent in this matter; 
but still he changes his voice for Louis XI., for instance: 
this being so, I fail to comprehend why he plays Mephis- 
topheles with the voice of Romeo. 


Now, what in the main, was this personal dispute all about? 
Nothing really that can be codified. We take from theatre biog- 
raphy innumerable instances of actors who have cried so realistically 
on the stage as to be unable to recover their voices. Irving and 
Coquelin both deprecate this. Actors have so completely come 
under the magnetic control of other players as to be paralyzed into 
inaction. Audiences in a way are held spellbound under the influ- 
ence of great acting; they are under the complete illusion, and are 
in the position an actor should not be in, unconscious of the reason 
why, ready to hiss the villain, not because he is superlatively acted, 
but because he is a villain. 

It is such art—which has both its technical and spiritual sides— 
that so many regard as being easily taught in graded courses. The 
materials for acting—outside the externals of dress, makeup and 
scenery—are completely within the human body. They must be 
shaped as though they were pliable; they must be molded into the 
author’s conception, by the thinking being who himself has an idea 
of the author’s intention and who as well has an individual concep- 
tion of the author’s character. If the play is sufficiently rich in 
human matter to withstand the immediate judgment of the theatre, 
and if it is a commentary broad enough to enlighten the newer gener- 
ation, it offers to every actor through the ages the opportunity of 
remolding it into a new life through the medium of a different body 
and spirit. So the claimant is right who asserts that there are as 
many chances of recreating a role as there are actors. 

Dion Boucicault tried to infuse himself into the argument between 
Irving and Coquelin. He was an actor of the more obvious sort, 
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talented but not a genius, for whose capabilities he constructed many 
of his own romantic, domestic, melodramatic plays. To him, acting 
might be taught to the veriest man in the streets, without consulting 
his temperament; his idea was similar to that of W. T. Price, who, 
establishing a school of play-writing in New York, declared his 
belief that a drama was a skyscraper sort of affair, a structure worked 
from a blue print. A school of acting was under Boucicault’s charge 
at the old Madison Square Theatre. He delivered a lecture before 
an audience of London actors, in 1882, at the Lyceum Theatre. 
Therein he outlined the a-b-c of the work on the professional stage 
required of every player, claiming correctly that there are certain 
fundamentals that can be taught to make the road easier and to clear 
the way for the real functioning of the actor. The object of instruc- 
tion is to find the means whereby the actor’s body becomes flexible, 
responsive. If one has no idea how to study a part, a way may be 
shown; if one does not know how to breathe correctly, to articulate, 
to modulate the voice; if one is awkward in gesture, posture or walk, 
practice is excellent training; just as it would be for a thousand and 
one persons in social life. Superficial as Boucicault’s lecture seems 
in the reprint of the Dramatic Museum, full as it is of truisms, it is 
well that things are studied before one goes upon the actual stage. 
They are the beaten roads of preparation which may be followed 
before one enters a theatre, and which in olden days the novice 
picked up for himself while he supered in stock companies, and 
watched that type of acting which gave “moral grandeur”’ to tragedy 
and “elegance of manner” to comedy. 

From such brochures as Mr. Matthews has brought to light again, 
the ultimate impression is that one can only learn one’s art by facing 
an audience and, as Mr. Otis Skinner asserts in his introduction to 
the Boucicault lecture, being taught by an audience things he did not 
suspect while working alone. Everywhere the actor must be ready 
to learn. Even his physical disqualifications must teach him, for 
often these limitations force him to compromise with his conception 
of a role, in order to fit himself for the part. Professor Jenkin, de- 
scribing Mrs. Siddons as Lady Macbeth, declares that her mental 
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conception was quite different from her stage one. He quotes her: 


According to my notion, it is of that character which I 

believe is generally allowed to be most captivating to the 

other sex—fair, feminine, nay, perhaps, even fragile... . 

Such a combination only, respectable in energy and strength 

of mind, and captivating in feminine loveliness, could have 

composed a charm of such potency as to fascinate the mind 

of a hero so dauntless, a character so amiable, so honorable 

as Macbeth. 

Surely her visual conception was not feminine, especially as she 
had in herself a statuesque body and a face molded to a tragic mask. 
The more one reads, therefore, of these commentaries, noting the 
differences and agreements of the great actors of the past, the more 
one sees how much acting is the personal outlook of the actor, de- 
pendent on his experience on the stage. Says Lewes, “Because act- 
ing is a representative art, it cannot be created by intelligence or sen- 
sibility, but must depend on physical qualifications of the actor.” In 
other words, “it matters little what the actor feels; what he can ex- 
press gives him his distinctive value.” Another way of supporting 
Coquelin. But then someone says that distinction comes not entirely 
through what one can express; rather through the way one expresses 
it. Still another way of supporting Coquelin. Perhaps style, after 
all, is the actor. Which puts the weight of playing on technique, 
and bolsters adherents into further belief that acting can be taught. 
This much seems certain: the actor always speaks of his art in 
terms of his personal experience, and in terms of the psychologist; 
he has a poor vocabulary of his own; he has no formulas for what 
he does; he has no musical notation for the sounds of his voice. 
Maybe the moving picture and the phonograph will aid the immor- 
tality of the actor’s art in the future. At least these would have 
helped to illuminate the commentaries which reflect on the stage of 
their day Garrick, the Siddons, Kean and others in faint outline. 
There is needed some psychologist, with a vivid sense of the theatre, 
with a realization of the theatre’s perspective and mission, who can 
write of acting in terms of psychology. Only in this way might 
acting, through the printed word, be measured with any exactitude. 
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THE ENGLISH SCENE—1926 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


HE English stage has always been busier with practice than 
with theory—so busy that it has seldom found time to think 
of the nature of any form of dramatic art until a century 

or two after its appearance. In the history of the English theatre 
we discover none of those conscious influences that are apparent, say, 
in the periods of French classicism or German Sturm und Drang. 
Instead, we find a patient preoccupation with the task in hand. Thus 
the great Elizabethans considered themselves as plain poets and 
makers of plays, and it was only to the mind of later generations that 
they appeared to be romantic challengers of a classical tradition. The 
Restoration dramatists claimed the title of wits and men of the world, 
and it was only in the light of history that they made their bow as 
exponents of artificial comedy and dandies of dramatic literature. 
Sheridan never troubled himself much about the nature of comedy; 
that was left to George Meredith. Nineteenth-century melodrama, 
which was the English equivalent of the impassioned romantic drama 
of Victor Hugo and the elder Dumas, was quite unaware of its own 
place in the aesthetic scheme of things, or even of the existence of such 
a scheme, and was conscious only of its own sentimental impulse. 
When the dramatic form we call realism came into the English 
theatre, its arrival was almost unnoticed as a phenomenon. It came 
not because a Norwegian called Ibsen was at the moment composing 
his social dramas, still less because an Irishman called Shaw was pro- 
claiming the bankruptcy of social and political idealism, but because 
a sober Englishman called Arthur Pinero, an experienced man of the 
theatre, held the moment opportune to give a lifelike character to his 
stage presentation. And now that this same realistic form seems to 
have outlived its dramatic usefulness and exhausted its capacity to 
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inspire original work of the first importance, the English stage is not 
particularly interested in the why and wherefore of the change, but 
only in its artistic consequences. 

To the theorists this must seem a very lamentable state of affairs. 
It is easy to confuse practicality with stupidity; that is why the Eng- 
lish are so often thought to be a stupid people. But Shakespeare was 
practical, and art itself is practical, and the theatre especially must 
be practical if itis to beget masterpieces. We should not forget that the 
practical Elizabethans produced greater works than the theoretical 
contemporaries of Voltaire, and it is at least possible that the prac- 
tical Englishmen of our own day will produce finer things than the 
Frenchmen or Germans who are versed in the latest theories of dra- 
matic art. Such theories take a very long time to cross the English 
Channel, much longer than they take to cross the Atlantic Ocean; but 
that is not entirely a drawback. The English oppose an equal re- 
sistance to theories that are invented at home. We may observe, for 
example, that the theories of Bernard Shaw have produced abso- 
lutely no effect upon the English stage, while his dramatic practice 
has brought delight and inspiration to multitudes. Romance and 
idealism and superstition stand very much where they stood thirty 
years ago, at the beginning of his grand onslaught upon them; but 
the common pulse beats quicker for his presence in our world. 

After Shaw—what? It is needless for an Englishman to put the 
question in this precise form, for the master himself will ironically 
save him the trouble. After Ibsen, after Tchekov, after Shaw, after 
Heartbreak House and Back to Methuselah—what? Shall we revert 
to romantic or poetic drama by a simple “swing of the pendulum,” 
as the phrase-makers have it? Scarcely. It takes more than a swing 
of the pendulum to produce any poetry worth the writing. Shall we 
go on producing the drama of ideas and argument ad infinitum, or 
perhaps ad nauseam, as the learned say? ‘There are hints of this 
possibility in the critical theatre of Pirandello and the rest. Will the 
great masters of the realistic school be succeeded by a host of little 
masters, as happened time after time in the art of painting? It is 
possible, but unlikely. The theatre is not very tolerant of such an 
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aftermath of minor talent. Modern realism produced its master- 
pieces in The Wild Duck, Uncle Vanya, The Cherry Orchard. In 
these its impulse may well be spent. If we think in terms of drama 
alone, the prospect of a dramatic renaissance is dim and doubtful. But 
if we think in terms of theatrical art the outlook may be brighter. 
After Shaw—what? After drama—theatre! 

After drama—theatre! We should begin again to judge of dramatic 
authorship by theatrical and not by literary or individual stand- 
ards. We should consider in what measure a play contributes to the 
theatre, and not in what measure the theatre contributes to the inter- 
pretation of a play. We need no longer ask ourselves whether the 
comedies of Mr. Coward or Mr. Lonsdale are wittier or more in- 
genious than the comedies of Mr. Maugham or Mr. Jones. That is 
really beside the point. It is unlikely, in fact, that any comedies of 
the younger school will greatly outshine Our Betters or Home and 
Beauty or (to go back a generation) The Liars. Admirable pieces 
of this character are produced in every decade, in every country, on 
every continent where civilization provides the needful means of rep- 
resenting them. But they are admittedly limited in ambition and 
scope. They are visible proof, if any were needed, that the part is 
less than the whole, and the theatre greater than drama. And if we 
turn to the stage of the avowed intellectuals, it is needless to ask our- 
selves whether the plays of Mr. Smith or Mr. Brown, gentlemen now 
in their cradles, are likely to be more incisive or profound than the 
plays of Shaw or Ibsen. That again is beside the point. It is un- 
likely, in fact, that any intellectual pieces of the younger school will 
be more vigorous than Man and Superman or subtler than The Mas- 
ter Builder. The summit of individual accomplishment is continu- 
ally being reached, just because it is individual. It is scarcely possi- 
ble that the drama of the future should be more intellectual than the 
drama of the present or the past, but it is always possible that it 
should contribute more to theatrical presentation. 

The collective art of the theatre offers the dramatist those new 
horizons which are indispensable to his imaginative life. It is an 
epoch-making moment when he perceives that his work is made for 
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the theatre and not the theatre for his work. But does he perceive 
it? Here is a batch of autumn plays, some of them old and some so 
new that the ink is hardly dry upon their manuscript before they 
reach the stage. Convention demands that we shall judge of them 
and their authors individually, seeking the “message” that is sup- 
posed to lie inherent in a serious work or praising the “brilliancy” 
and “originality” that are the presumed virtues of comedy. These 
qualities (or the lack of them) are attributed to the respective authors 
of the plays, and criticism then passes on with a consciousness of hav- 
ing performed a duty to the theatre. But in effect, such criticism 
merely declares that dramatist A is a man of sense, dramatist B a 
humbug, dramatist C a fool, and so forth. The art of the theatre 
as a whole does not enter into the question. This way of approach 
serves very well in the case of Mr. Galsworthy, who is a determined 
individualist of the theatre and stands up nobly, time after time, to 
face the critical storm. His Escape raises all the old questions as to 
whether Smith was right in doing this or Jones was wrong in doing 
that—ethical and moral questions, doubtless very good for us, but 
which have remarkably little to do with the pleasures of theatrical art. 

On the other hand, the personal criticism of the work of Mr. Noel 
Coward leads nowhere in particular. It is generally assumed that he 
is very young and very bright, and will grow out of both troubles in 
the course of time. But if Mr. Coward were to become a typical 
sober dramatist, it would be a real misfortune for the stage. He is 
a man of the theatre, with a sense of theatrical values, and his plays 
show a rare gift for stage presentation, as opposed to the stage repre- 
sentation favored by most authors. Of his pieces lately seen in Lon- 
don, Easy Virtue is a rather conventional vehicle for a leading actress, 
but The Queen Was in the Parlor has fantastic qualities. He knows 
already how great is the actor’s share in dramatic creation, and he 
has already the musician’s ear which is so vitally important both for 
dialogue and general tempo. He can himself sing a song and dance 
a jig with the best. One day, let us hope, he will smile at himself 
for having written prefaces and quarrelled with the Censor and be- 
haved in general like a late Victorian. These are the faults of a 
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natural youthful gravity. Mr. Coward is very determined to be a 
serious artist—but he will be none the less serious for being first 
of all a man of the theatre, and a writer afterwards. 

The deservedly fashionable play of the new London season (Sep- 
tember, 1926) was The Constant Nymph, by Margaret Kennedy and 
Basil Dean. If the tale seems to lose some of its distinction on the 
stage, that is partly because of its own merits. It sets a standard 
above that of common stage experience. The actors are nervous of 
subtleties, and gladly join in a movement to broaden (not to say 
coarsen) the effects of portraiture. Nevertheless the play gives them 
a chance to raise themselves head and shoulders above their accus- 
tomed level of parts, and their future morale will be improved ac- 
cordingly. The decoration, which offered enchanting possibilities, 
was very commonplace. 

The brisk success of Rosmersholm and other Ibsen plays is wel- 
come on educational grounds, but a little disconcerting to the good 
playgoer who has stood by them through thirty years of neglect or 
failure. It is now permissible to whisper that Rosmersholm, like 
Ghosts and The Pillars of Society and others of the more prosaic 
social dramas, shows many signs of age. But that will not affect the 
prospects of an “Ibsen boom,” prophesied these many years past. The 
Tchekov boom continues unabated, thanks to the choice of M. Komi- 
sarjevsky as director; and either The Cherry Orchard or The Three 
Sisters or Uncle Vanya can be seen every evening in London. In one 
year Tchekov has done more to form a distinguished public taste 
than all the repertory theatres together have done in a generation. 
I know that this is an unpopular opinion to express, but it will out. 

The urgent need of London is not for repertory theatres or experi- 
mental theatres primarily concerned with finding new plays. There 
are plenty of these—and plenty of plays also, of the intellectual and 
argumentative sort. Most of all is needed a theatre where theatre 
art stands first, where stage direction is a conscious policy, where all 
the talents can be assembled that are now scattered and wasted in the 
service of haphazard management. This is not a dramatist’s theatre, 
but the theatre that will prove to be his impulse and inspiration. 
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A Monophonic Pantomime 
By MARC CONNELLY 


(A late Sixteenth 
Century clerk sits at 
a small desk writ- 
ing by candlelight. 
Behind him are 
tableau curtains. 
The clerk speaks 
the following letter 
as he writes it): 














THE CLERK 


My Gracious Lord:—Little of consequence has happened since 
my letter of the last post. Our merchandise is still on the other side 
of the border and will not be admitted into Spain until the new tariff 
is adjusted. So I will abide here in Seville until the authorities bid 
me proceed with your affairs. Luis Morino fled today for Barbary, 
together with others seeking to escape penances ordained them in the 
public auto da fe held by the Holy Court of the Inquisition last 
month. So I lose a good assistant. Andreas Conseno, my slave, who, 
you may remember, received one hundred strokes of the rod on re- 
canting his blasphemy, was returned to me today healed. 

Of other news I have none of import to give you. But it may 
amuse you and my gracious lady to be told of a curious occurrence 





*Copyright 1926. No performances permitted. 
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which I witnessed recently in the village of Santa Ginar, which is 
five miles from here. 

(The lights go down save in the immediate neighborhood of the 
writing clerk. The curtains behind him part. Dimly may be seen 
the outline of the church door at left. As the clerk continues writing, 
the lights come up and the incidents of hts letters are illustrated in 
pantomime on the stage behind him.) 

It seems that on the day of the Blessed Sacrament all kinds of en- 
tertainment were to take place before the Procession of the Blessed 
Host, and some inhabitants had erected a cart on which they wished 
to hold a mystery play showing how our Lord Jesus Christ was cap- 
tured by the Jews as he was kneeling on the Mount of Olives. But 
they were in need of him who was stately enough of bearing and up- 
right enough of life to play the part of our Lord God. For though 
such a man was widely sought about the village none could be found. 
Then it was recalled by one of the searchers that in the nearby church 
was a merchant of a sweet bearing and righteous life, who unfor- 
tunately had involved himself in debt. He had taken refuge in the 
church from his oppressors, who dared not arrest him on the holy 
ground. 

He was called to the church door where the citizens did request 
him to play the part. He resisted for fear that those he owed might 
apprehend him as he left the steps of the church, although upon a 
pious motive. Even his wife who wished him to accept the honor 
shared his fears with him. 

Then one of his friends, who was to play St. Peter, conceived a 
happy thought. Inasmuch as the mystery play was in itself an act 
of pious adoration, so would the cart on which it was performed be 
hallowed ground. In other words, if the players pushed the cart 
against the steps of the church, our merchant could step upon it, play 
his part and be returned in all safety to his sanctuary when the play 
was done. 

Our poor merchant felt it was a holy business, and was, he con- 
fessed, eager to relieve the monotony of the last two weeks, during 
which time he had slept nightly in one of the pews. So he consented. 
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And his friends went to fetch the cart as it neared the hour for the 
performance. 

It happened, however, that one of his chief creditors who had 
been watching the church, lest his debtor attempt escape, had heard 
of the actors’ plan, and bethought him how he might have his debtor 
seized and thrown into prison during the performance. 

The Alguazil, a petty magistrate of the village, approached on his 
way to the Procession and was stopped by the creditor. He told of 
the plan he had overheard and held counsel with the Alguazil, who 
was his friend. 

It is well, said the Alguazil, I have a plan. I have a nephew who 
is to play Judas in the mystery play and I will give him half a dozen 
ducats with these instructions: when the play is in progress and 
Judas gives our dear Lord the kiss, he shall likewise give him a 
strong push so that he might fall from the cart. Once he touches the 
ground we will immediately make him prisoner and thy vengeance 
may be poured gloriously upon him. 

A true friend, said the creditor. Take this money, hasten to thy 
nephew, and I shall watch here lest our bird take flight before the 
cage is opened. More money I shall give thee when my debtor is 
behind the prison bars. And away they went, one to bide his time, 
the other to execute the plan. 

Soon there were sounds of great gaiety as the holy cart and the 
actors and others approached. There was St. Peter ready for his 
sacred friendship and unaware of the blasphemy so soon to overtake 
our dear Lord. There was the poor debtor’s wife, happy in the joy 
of her husband’s release. 

There was Judas, the Alguazil’s nephew, shunned, as becomes a 
Judas, by the others, and eager for the treacheries of both play and 
private malice. There was the Alguazil, so calm in his wickedness. 
And there was the merchant, frightened lest he be caught before the 
play were done. He reached the cart in safety. At this time came 
forth the creditor’s wife, who, being privy to her husband’s plot, 
cried: A rehearsal! Let us not risk ruining the play by the actors’ 
lack of knowledge. 
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Yes! cried Alguazil, A rehearsal! 

So the play was rehearsed. 

And when it approached that scene in which Judas should give the 
kiss, the Alguazil had called two soldiers to his side, and the crafty 
creditor had come from his hiding place. But all were so rapt in 
the play that none noticed the gathering schemers. Then came the 
kiss, and consternation. 

(There is a general fracas on the stage. St. Peter at- 
tempts to kill Judas. The Alguazil runs about crazily try- 
ing to protect himself. 

Suddenly the turmoil was stopped. There was a hush. There 
appeared, on his way to the festival, the Lord Justice of the province. 
He demanded the reason for such wicked conduct on such a sacred 
day. And the various parties attempted to explain. Sadly the mer- 
chant waited for the pronouncement which would cast him into 
prison. Sadly his wife heard the vicious Alguazil explain the mer- 
chant’s shortcomings. Peace, said the Lord Justice. I proclaim the 
following sententia: 

Firstly, Judas to be given the birch of a scoffer of God. Secondly, 





The Play in progress. A drawing by Herman Rosse 
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St. Peter to be set free as a pious and faithful Apostle, and the Lord 
likewise. Thirdly, the Alguazil to have himself physicked at his 
own cost. And lastly, the creditor to forfeit all that which the Lord 
owes unto him and to make no further.demands upon him for all 
eternity. 

Let the play now be given in the market place. 

Off they went rejoicing, save those whom justice had deigned to 
punish. 

(The lights go down. The curtains behind the clerk slowly fall.) 

Of this, my gracious Lord, for lack of better news have I wished 
to give tidings unto you. 
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The Lord Justice, drawn by Herman Rosse 
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Popular theatre after drawing of Verschuring (Fig. 1) 


THE MONUMENTA SCENICA 


F all theatrical collections, the most famous is that of the National Library in 

Vienna. In its archives are countless drawings, miniatures, lithographs and 
manuscripts which form a record not only of the pageantry of the Hapsburgs, but of 
the world procession of dramatic history. Since Vienna is the home of baroque art, 
this form is naturally most fully represented; but contributions have flowed to the 
collection from other countries and other cultures, so that every movement of im- 
portance in the art of the theatre is recorded here. 

It goes without saying that modern theatre artists and designers have borrowed 
widely from this treasure-house. Indeed they have borrowed so widely that the 
authorities of the Library (so it is said) resolved in a friendly way to expose them. 
They asked themselves—why should we not publish our own riches to the world? 
The result is the Monumenta Scenica (Denkmialer des Theaters), a prodigious survey 
of the art of the theatre in twelve portfolios, each furnished with an explanatory 
essay in German and English. The first five portfolios are already in the hands of 
subscribers, and it is possible to form some judgment of the immensity of the work. 

Each section contains twenty or more reproductions of drawings, miniatures, prints 
or designs, illustrating some separate aspect of dramatic art. ‘The colors of the 
originals are invariably preserved. The historical sequence is necessarily varied, but 
the whole forms a record of theatrical history from the seventeenth century onward. 
A number of very curious works of art, of the kind that are too often hidden from 
the view of the ordinary museum visitor, are at the same time brought to light. 




















Costume designs by Burnacini ( Figs. 2 and 3) 


The first section includes costume-designs painted in miniature by Burnacini (1636- 
1707), who was “theatrical engineer” to Leopold I of Austria. They are examples 
of the exuberant baroque, chosen from the many designs the artist has made for the 
stage in the course of a lifetime and executed in gold and colours for the compendium 
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State funeral of Charles of Lorraine (Figs. 4 and 5) 


(Maschere) which should represent him in after generations. The fantastic figures 
are drawn in postures of the theatre, and they seem in some cases actually to play 
theatrical scenes. A jealous Turk pursues a lady of his harem (Fig. 2), or the ball of 
verbal wit is tossed from figure to figure as in a comedy of Shakespeare (Fig. 3). 
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Costume for Court ball by Bertoli (Fig. 6) 


An entire portfolio is devoted to the miniature pain‘ings of the state funeral 
of Duke Charles of Lorraine at Nancy (1608). Several artists of the Flemish school 
contributed to this truly theatrical study of a great state ceremony (Fig. 4), which 
was carefully prepared and even rehearsed during the lifetime of the principal char- 
acter destined to appear in it. The religious element in the pageant is almost en- 
tirely subordinated to the dramatic, and a fine sense of composition is everywhere 
manifest. We feel the literature and poetry of ceremonial—something far more vivid 
and vital than the heraldic journalism of the contemporary print. The print, which 
represents the efigy of the Duke in the midst of the procession (Fig. 5), is super- 
lative as a study in theatrical grouping. 

Another section is given to the silver-point drawings of Bertoli (1678-1743), the 























Costume for Court ball by Bertoli (Fig. 7) 


drawing-master of Maria Theresa. The costumes illustrated (Figs. 6 and 7) were 
mostly worn at the Court balls of the period, and they are particularly rich in 
rococo ornament, every detail from plumed headdress to laced shoes being studied 
with care. Those representing respectively a lady in Court dress and a pasha may 
be considered typical. At the same time we are conscious that their delicacy of 
execution can never be repeated in modern costumes, least of all in costumes for the 
stage. The demands of lighting are entirely different. Bertoli worked for a lamp- 
lit theatre and auditorium, where the pageantry of the brilliant assembly of spec- 
tators was a part of the performance. 

The plates in the section devoted to scenic architecture are reproduced from draw- 
ings and engravings of three centuries, by a dozen different artists. A pair of wood- 
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A stage setting engraved after Galliari (Fig. 8) 


cuts dating from 1572 illustrate the earliest of modern theatrical settings; the tragic 
scene, and the less severe comic scene, as conceived in the spirit of the Florentine 
Renaissance. It is particularly interesting to compare these scenes with the permanent 
or semi-permanent settings which have come into vogue in our own day, thanks partly 
to the impulse of economy and partly to the revival of architectural form in stage 
decoration. An original sense for stage lighting is revealed by many of the designs 
in this portfolio. In the engraving after Galliari (Fig. 8), made in 1821, the values 
of light and shade are inseparable from the architectural plan. In the whole series 
we can trace the progress of stage architecture from structural to pictorial effect. 

The purely popular theatre (Fig. 1), erected in a fair, is very well represented by 
an engraving after a drawing by Verschuring. The stage is illuminated from the 
front by two pots of burning pitch, from which the spectators keep their distance. In 
the side-plates some of the figures of the French comic stage can be recognized. A 
good deal of the detail is reminiscent of the English theatre of the same period (early 
seventeenth century), although the decoration is much richer than that of the Eliza- 
bethan playhouse. ‘The portfolios of the remarkably comprehensive survey of the 
art of the theatre, which have yet to appear, deal with such subjects as the mediaeval 
passion-plays, the garden theatres of the Renaissance, the pageants of Louis Quatorze, 
and grotesque comedy and impromptu. It is evident that Monumenta Scenica is not 
everybody’s book; but it is certain that no such comprehensive survey of the art of 
the theatre will be published again in our own times, and it is unlikely that future 
generations, with this example of book-making before them, will attempt to surpass it. 


ASHLEY DUKES. 














THIS IS SPAIN 


By MARYA MANNES 


sion of Spain today. People know. For next to the posters 

of roaring bulls and bull-fighters, the placards of Vaudeville 
scream the loudest in color and print. And to every legitimate play- 
house there are three music-halls. The largest cities boast four 
music-halls, let us say, and one-and-one-third theatres. 

Since Madrid is the biggest city in Spain (Barcelona really isn’t 
Spanish), a Madrid Variety may be assumed to be not only the typ- 
ical Spanish product, but the best; and therefore a perfectly fair ex- 
ample. A common bill, then, at the foregoing consists of a “Sinfo- 
nia,” two sketches, one comedian, one dancer and one singer—quite 
ordinary matter. But quite extraordinary manner. The Sinfonia is 
a musical aperitif performed on a warped piano, catarrhal strings 
and a few assorted Effects—triangle, bells, cymbals. Beginning at 
eleven P. M. and lasting fifteen minutes, it is at times passionately 
formless, at times formally passionate, and all the time bad. What- 
ever Iberian tang it might have is drowned in the badness. With this 
encouragement, a sketch begins. The mirth-provoking element of a 
particular one is a woman who sits on a chair and giggles. The 
woman, the giggle and the chair are quite ordinary. Then there are 
some smutty comparisons between a man and a little dog, and some 
back-stage hugs. Out of this hilarity, for five minutes and for no 
reason at all, three lusty maidens do eurythmics in pale blue mater- 
nity smocks. And they are really funny; but none of the swarthy, 
fascinated faces in the smoky hall twitches a nerve. The second 
sketch, called Palos-Buenos Aires in honor of the great flight of the 
Spanish airmen, consists of tableaux showing the various spots the 
aviators touched—Brazil, Argentine, perhaps Peru. The six ladies 
of the chorus wear breeches and pink aprons in Brazil—gingham 
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frocks and large hair-ribbons in Argentine, and breeches and hair- 
ribbons in Peru, but you can recognize them just the same, splendid 
mothers that they are. And they use exactly the same foot-work in 
the three or four or five different countries, to show how the sun 
never sets on the Spanish empire. The comedian that follows the 
sketch, however, makes up for it. His face invests his conventional 
clothes—voluminous low-hung trousers, baggy coat—with a peculiar 
and pungent obscenity. He moves in an uproarious aura. If his 
gestures make one ashamed for those who understand them, one won- 
ders what his diarrhetic speech must be. The three lone women in 
the audience scream with ecstatic 

— apprehension, and the men are in 

ras tears and agony. Spain has come- 
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“" capital P! MHeralded on the pro- 
. gram by seven consecutive super- 
latives, the dancer bursts on the 
stage and into the spotlight; but 
Oh, the pang to the eye and heart 
of him who expected the sensuous 
Andalusian in swirling shawls! 
The dancer, commonplace in form 
and feature—with legs too heavy, 
hips too bulky and neck too short, 
wears the metallic bathing suit and 
feather head-dress of an American 
chorus-girl. The orchestra blares 
a mangled version of an ancient 
jazz tune, racking and unrhyth- 
mic; and Isabelita Orgaz, “la her- 
mosa, preciosa, eminente ‘estrella’ 
del baile,” steps out. Vague remi- 
Rintdlte tp Je Midteiaer niscences of hula-hula, de-sexed— 
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coquetry in come-hither motions with flat palms patting the air— 
unambitious, wavering little sidesteps lagging behind the beat—all 
the ten or twelve seductions of the modern chorine attempted—and 
forming a perfect and pitiable travesty. Three times she appears, 
the annette changing in color, but not the dance—and the applause 
increasing, avidly. Then suddenly, a revelation. The fourth time the 
curtain parts and a vision blazes in the spotlight. Her head, mys- 
terious and poignant, in a black mantilla falling over a scarlet comb, 


Isabelita by Jo Mielziner 





her short neck magnificently arro- 
gant, her wide hips swathed into glis- 
tening curves by the tight and long 
black taffeta dress, and her small red 
slippers pointing from the rustling 
ruffles, Isabelita Orgaz begins to 
dance. The orchestra finds itself in 
a raucous and minor Spanish fan- 
dango. Isabelitaisasymphony of fire 
and swooning liquidity of line. Her 
hips swaying, her back deep-arched 
and her head defiant, she taps her 
heels in superb and complicated 
rhythm while her castanets clack 
contrapuntally to her feet. Voluptu- 
ous in one moment, fierce in the next, 
smiling, crafty, abandoned and 
tragic, she alone is worth the crea- 
tion of Spain. There is beauty, abso- 
lute and inimitable. And the cur- 
tain falls and three hands clap the 
number. They are a little ashamed 
at the backwardness of their country: 
will it never relinquish the old stuff? 
“Give us American pep—. We 
want what Paris and New York 
have—pep and naked girls!” And 
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they'll get it. Isabelita went back to her scanty and distinctionless 
tights. And people say that she is one of the only Spanish dancers 
left—and not so good, at that. They say she will soon stop dancing 
altogether; that a singer earns more than a dancer, so that the un- 
wanted traditional terpsichore abandons her feet for her voice— 
usually raucous and metallic—and ends in Paris, making the cosmo- 
politans delightedly say to each other, “This is Spain!” And if her 
voice is just too raucous and too metallic for Paris, she stays in Spain, 
grows fat and sings French songs to fascinated Spaniards who say to 
each other gleefully, “This is Paris!” 

















In the July 1926 issue of ‘THEATRE ARTS, the pic- 
ture of Henry Irving above, from the cover and 
title page of A Critical Study, by William Archer, 
was credited to Gordon Craig. Mr. Craig, how- 
ever, sending us his fine woodcut of Henry Irving 
as Badger, which is the frontispiece of this issue, says 
that he was eleven years old when the other small 
block was printed in 1883, and that he neither did 
it himself, nor knows by whom it was done. Per- 
haps some reader of ‘THEATRE ARTs will know the 
artist. 
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Brilliant yellow screens, fastened with a massive lock, serve as 
an introductory curtain and set the mood for the production 
of Gozzi’s Princess Turandot at the Provincetown Playhouse 
which Robert Van Rosen has designed. Mr. Van Rosen, whose 
work is familiar to patrons of the Yiddish Art Theatre, is a bold 
and ingenious stylist. He meets the problems of the Province- 
town’s small stage by relying on its cyclorama for a background, 
and placing adjustable and interchangeable units before it. 
Colors and conventionalized indications of locale, given odd 
twists and angles to suggest China, capture the mad fantasy of 
Gozzi’s satire, and aid Leo Bulgakov, the director, in his 
production, 











The torture chamber and the city gates of Pekin, as designed by 
Van Rosen, for Princess Turandot at the Provincetown Playhouse. 
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THE SEED OF A CITY’S LIFE 


By FREDERIC MCCONNELL 


OME foreigner has said, “The United States is not a myth. 

It exists as an enormous space—it lives as a huge emotional 

crowd.” ‘To a certain extent this may be true—we are per- 
haps conscious of a kind of single national expression. We have, 
like other peoples, our national heroes and celebrities, our signs and 
slogans, yet all of this is more often than not overshadowed by a con- 
spicuous loyalty to the particular section of the country in which we 
as individuals live. In art, particularly, we may be said to have de- 
termined upon a movement that emanates from the locality—some- 
thing that in process and spirit expresses concurrently and realisti- 
cally our individual and community life. Some such purpose is gen- 
erally implicit, in the larger American cities, in the function of 
such characteristic institutions as the orchestra, the museum of art, 
the art schools, the musical institutes and the resident or community 
theatre. Each one of these develops its own art process, and its 
appeal to the community and its influence, either through direct or 
indirect contacts, is scientifically conceived and executed. 

The importance of the art museum and its affiliated schools, of the 
orchestra and music institutes in stimulating local art appreciation, 
in supplementing and enlarging local facilities for education and in 
enriching generally the life of the community is not open to question. 
That the theatre has a similar contribution to make is less commonly 
accepted, probably because of the fact that there are so few estab- 
lished local playhouses from which the place of the theatre as an 
art force in the community can be judged. For that reason the con- 
clusions of someone who has been fortunate enough to work in a city 
possessing for ten years its own resident theatre may be of some inter- 
est. In Cleveland, we find that public appreciation of our art insti- 
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tutions comes from several sources—the essential fact being that a 
contributing public has been found, a public which grows not only 
numerically but also critically. What relation this public bears to 
the more than million people living there, we do not know, but it may 
be reasonable to assume that it exerts an influence and that because 
of the museum, the orchestra, the library, the art schools and the 
theatre the city enjoys that much more zest and spirit. These insti- 
tutions assist toward a certain amount of community articulation and 
if they do no more than open up new avenues of expression, they 
serve their purpose well. 

Community education, in its broader sense, focusses upon the citi- 
zen and measures the effectiveness of his contribution to the city’s 
welfare according to the amount and quality of personal happiness 
and stimulation accompanying his economic and material existence. 
A citizen’s complete existence is, of course, made up and colored by 
the total of the events that go on about him, be they for good or for 
bad. If education can do anything for the state, it can best do it 
by surrounding the citizen personally and the community collectively 
with as much forward and suggestive stimulation as possible. Some 
art organizations more than others are concerned with teaching in 
the commonly accepted meaning of that term, but all of them provide 
the type of background which makes their work, in reach and 
purpose, of educational value to the community. 

It is important to observe that a great deal of the community’s 
interest in these activities is based upon the fact that the technical 
process is being done near at hand. It is the proximity of the process 
of making, of the form and manner of the particular art projection, 
to the actual local or community scene that enhances its value and 
gives emphasis to the thought and purpose of the thing itself. On 
the other hand, proximity to native life tends to produce a genuine 
native art. The theatre, as the most popular medium for the projec- 
tion of a people’s life and morals and manners, must, in a country 
like ours, have some relation, in structure, organization, personnel 
and patronage, to the peculiar and complex facts which compose our 
always immediate or local existence. And the more firmly rooted is 
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this relationship, the finer the expression will be, the clearer its intent 
and the more universal its acceptance and understanding. 

The degree, of course, to which the resident theatre can contribute 
to the life of the community depends largely upon the efficiency of 
its work and the success of its operations in a given place. It must 
meet a triple test before its work can be judged important. First, the 
art product which it offers must be of high standard. Second, it 
must be so regular and consistent as to make its impression upon the 
community continuous. Third, this art product must reach enough 
people. In other words, the audience must be of a size sufficient to 
justify the assertion that the theatre’s influence is of community 
scope. The Play House in Cleveland, for example, had in hand a 
certain standard and some degree of technical facility in the expres- 
sion thereof before it made its bid for the public’s appraisal. The re- 
sult has been that the theatre has assumed the lead and the public has 
done the following. This initiative so established, a progressive pro- 
gram of improvement has been possible, both in the repertory of 
plays presented and in the manner of their presentation. We believe 
that we have demonstrated that a community theatre creates popular 
good will, first and primarily, by doing the best work that it is ca- 
pable of doing. The only sales force we have any patience with is 
that part of our personnel who are concerned with the business of 
acting, producing and directing the best drama we can get hold of. 
We have learned that while in the commercial theatre there is a level 
above which it is not generally safe to go, there is with us a level 
below which we dare not go. 

The community theatre, to be sure, deals in a medium somewhat 
different from that in which the commercial stage works. Its tech- 
nical approach, which concentrates upon ensemble effort and the 
technical method imposed by that concentration, segregates it from 
the field of the commercial theatre and leads it, inevitably, into the 
field of repertory. Then, too, it stands for something more than 
transient and casual amusement. The bulk of its audience are 
subscribers or repeating non-subscribers whose regular attendance 
through the season is somewhat of a definite procedure. This in 
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turn brings with it, in large measure, release from the commitments 
that encumber the commercial theatre. Income need not be exces- 
sive and with normal effort the community theatre can live within 
that income. There is no concern with dividends and the balancing 
of losses that attend upon a purely speculative business such as the 
regular professional theatre in America now is. Expensive adver- 
tising and flagrant publicity methods become not only unnecessary 
but they are regarded by the audience as an exhibition of bad taste. 
The success of the community theatre is most likely to depend upon 
making the idea, purpose and spirit of the drama its chief concern. 

Working from that level, a theatre not only builds up its audience 
but opens the way for the best sort of development on the part of its q 
associated artists. When once a theatre has established clearly that 
its purpose is to project the better forms of dramatic writing and has 
won its public on the strength of that fact, it is independent of any 
other consideration except the very weighty consideration of writing 
and choosing that which seems to be purest in design and finest in 
spirit. This is the rather simple reason why such organizations as 
the Cleveland Play House are able to satisfy their public with plays 
which for one reason or another do not succeed in the commercial 

I theatre, plays which contribute not only to the art of the theatre but 

Hi also toward the happiness and zeal of the community. We derive 

pleasure and inspiration from the fact that we are able to repeat 
ta every year or every other year such plays as O’Neill’s Beyond the 
a Horizon and Anne Pedersdotter by Wiers-Jenssen and John 
if Masefield and find that the audiences for these plays are from year 
to year persistently larger. 

Although this stimulation of an extensive audience appreciation 
and enjoyment of fine theatre values is an important contribution to 
the educative process of the community, the effect of the local theatre 
upon the numerous individuals that make up the varied group of its 
own workers is of more direct educational significance. While the 
value which accrues to the individual from participation in any kind 
of activity calling for personal expression needs no comment, some 
i of the experiences of the Cleveland Play House in its relation to its 
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younger workers are perhaps interesting as typical of a new develop- 
ment throughout the country. We have had come to us nine gradu- 
ates and undergraduates from the School of the Theatre of the Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology and one each from Western Reserve 
University, Case School of Applied Science, Northwestern Univer- 
sity and the School of the Theatre, University of lowa. These stu- 
dents while in college had pursued, as much as the curriculum per- 
mitted, specific studies in the theatre and their present assignment 
with us seems to be in the nature of their general destiny. Of this 
original number of thirteen, nine are still on the staff of the Play 
House, either as regular paid staff members or upon the basis of 
scholarship. During the past six months we have received from 
students in six university dramatic departments applications to pursue 
practical training at our theatre. 


This practical contact that exists between the Play House and the 
Drama Department of the Carnegie Institute of Technology is al- 
most an obvious one. The students at the school are trained and 
equipped for participation in the work of a repertory theatre and 
it is natural that a great many of them upon graduation should seek 
the type of employment and practical experience which will ap- 
proximate in practice what they have learned in theory. The ap- 
plication becomes broader when we think in terms not of the Cleve- 
land Play House and the Pittsburgh school but in terms of the num- 
ber of community theatres like the Play House and the number of 
university dramatic departments following the general line of the 
Carnegie Institute. Just as the Play House never could have done 
what it did in the field of stage production had it not been for the 
presence on its staff of competently trained students from the Car- 
negie school, so is every other community theatre, with a worthy 
and important repertory program ahead of it, going to be in definite 
need of a trained personnel. In the nature of the case such a theatre 
is going to look to schools and departments similar in ideals and 
completeness of curriculum to the one in Pittsburgh, for an impor- 
tant part of its staff personnel. It is not necessary to establish which 
is more important, the supply or the demand. It is enough to estab- 
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lish a close relationship between the ideals and function of the uni- 
versity art department and the ideals and function of the resident 
repertory theatre. Whether the objective is conscious or not, a stu- 
dent cannot encompass for three or four years a training in the art 
of the theatre without wanting at the completion of his university 
training to carry on his work somewhat in the spirit in which it was 
begun and developed. And more and more the community or local 
repetory theatre will have potent need for his services and will give 
him the opportunity he may have been praying for. All of which 
indicates a system of training such as the American theatre has not 
heretofore been particularly interested in. The mutual activity of 
the repertory theatre and the university theatre has the privilege and 
responsibility of re-creating our concept of what is implied in the 
term “the well trained artist of the theatre.” 


The Cleveland Play House cooperates informally with other city 
institutions which are in one way or another interested in art educa- 
tion. We have given a scholarship to a student at the university 
enabling him to carry on his university work and at the same time 
to pursue some technical exercises at our theatre. One youth with 
native but untrained ability as an artist has been given a small 
scholarship at the Play House, where he spends half of his time, 
working in scene design and general stage production. He lives 
in a village near by, where he works for half of the day in a grocery 
store. Every day he travels back and forth, thirty miles, in order 
to carry on his work and practice at the theatre. This is not a de- 
sirable arrangement for anybody, much less the green grocer, and 
it will soon be remedied by our giving the boy a more ample stipend, 
which will enable him to devote all of his time to the theatre, and, 
incidentally, to live in the city. This case may illustrate what the 
native theatre unit may do toward providing near-at-home asylum 
for the youth who might not otherwise find the opening which his 
energies demand. 

It would also seem feasible and desirable to encourage some kind 
of reciprocal service whereby staff students at the resident theatre 
may pursue certain elective studies at the university, such studies, 
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that is, as will tend toward a cultural and literary supplement to 
their strictly technical study at the theatre. The same type of affili- 
ation with the local art school is possible. Some of the art students 
may want to specialize in stage design and such study, from its prac- 
tical standpoint, might best be carried on in the theatre plant. This 
study would be in the nature of graduate work. The theatre, of 
course, would be benefited by the presence on its staff of such stu- 
dents because of their prior artistic training. We might look for- 
ward, likewise, to co-operation with the musical institutions of the 
city with special reference to productions requiring musical setting. 


Members of the Cleveland Play House staff have been engaged as 
teachers in the dramatic departments of public and private schools, 
and the technical staff is frequently consulted and offers assistance 
in meeting practical problems arising in connection with dramatic 
performances in these schools. There is a great deal of dramatic 
work undertaken in the secondary schools of Cleveland, and for 
many of the pupils to whom acting or stage work appeals the Play 
House is the principal objective. High school students, indeed, com- 
prise a large part of .our occasional volunteer personnel. ‘Two 
members of our present staff “grew up in the service” in this way. 

The stimulation of the creative instinct within the individual runs 
with us a varied course. It covers not only the general case of casual 
and avocative interest but also the special and probably rare yet 
none the less significant case of the potential artist. Fortunately 
within the scope of our particular process we can envisage the claims 
of both. The translation of the person and spirit of the competent 
amateur artist to the rank of a professional theatre worker is part of 
the process whereby the community can be enriched through a real- 
ization of the skill of its citizens. And it is important to view this 
translation of unrealized ambition to realized fulfillment in terms 
not of numbers but of intrinsic quality. Often we are the first avenue 
of escape for the potential artist who wants opportunity to make his 
first unbidden impression. It is something to find and recruit an 
artist for life service out of the community itself—even though that 
artist be only a single individual. 
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Three American Plays, by Maxwell Anderson and Laurence Stallings. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co.: New York. 


F the test of a good play is that it reads as well as it acts, What Price 
Glory survives the ordeal by print with flying colors. Its biting en- 
ergy, its profane and vigorous force, its humor and human under- 

standing are here in the text as they were when clothed in the flesh and visi- 
ble to the eye on the stage of the Plymouth Theatre in 1924. In this it 
stands as a rock above the dashing charms of First Flight, the swashbuckling 
romantics of The Buccaneer—the other two plays included in this book. 
Fighters, all—the heroes of the three plays—fighting, drinking, loving— 
from Panama to Bar-le-Duc—but where Captain Flagg, immortal amphib- 
ian of the A. E. F., has a vitality that makes his experiences almost pain- 
fully real, Andrew Jackson i in his first flight, and the burly, amorous Mor- 
gan are only figures ina dream. Real in fact, the two historic characters 
fail to live in these plays which have many charms except that of a felt 
necessity. The talk is delightful in both. First Flight is a reconstruction 
of the abortive “Free State of Franklin” with the Buckskins, lawyers and 
liars of the North Carolina frontier as a background for the bold, bad 
duelling Jackson, who was, after all, only a “scairt”” boy. Henry Morgan, 
by way of contrast, is all that a buccaneer should be, and as he wins his 
lady and is made Governor of Jamaica instead of being hanged, his play 
should be entirely delightful romance—but completely Fails of conviction. 

What Price Glory stands on just those points where the other two plays 
come tardy off. There is a unity of undertone, a pulse of intent, of emo- 
tion, that gives it a fierce dramatic sweep and sets it apart from the other 
two, and, indeed, from the average production of today. The plot, in 
terms of Flagg, Quirt and the girl over whom they quarrel, drink and 
fight, is negligible. The extraordinary projection of a spiritual environ- 
ment, a state of being—war and what it means in reality and not in terms 
of propaganda and rationalization—this is the unique achievement of the 
authors of What Price Glory. Entertainingly enough, all three of these 
plays of fighting men in an entirely masculine world obtain their effects 
entirely through their talk. The action often flounders, where the dialogue 
goes straight to the point, creating, especially in What Price Glory, the 
whole quality and body of the play. In the two historic plays this weak- 
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Two sharply differentiated masks for dancers by Teddy 
Weidhaas, a young American designer who works with 
an imaginative stylization. At the left the mask of 
Olaf, assumed by the principal character in a ballet 
planned by Mr. Weidhaas, to terrify his tormentors. 
At the right, the mask of Creation, which without repre- 
senting human, animal, bird or reptile, suggests charac- 
teristics of them all, by giving a feeling of something 
cadaverous and long at an embryonic stage of develop- 
ment. For each mask, Mr. Weidhaas takes particular 
pains to create a costume that is closely related to it in 
color and quality. 
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Masks for a Japanese pantomime and an Indian 
Thunder Bird designed by Teddy Weidhaas. The 
former is finished in red lacquer and gold. The lat- 
ter, through recreating the spirit of the Indians’ 
masks, is by no means a copy of them. In it Mr. 
Weidhaas has made a striking use of new materials 
to suggest a more primitive method. Instead of 
using any feather forms on his Thunder Bird, he 
employs symbolic streaks of lightening, edged with 
silver to catch the light. 
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ness in movement gives a sense of thinness—of frustration. The plays 
disintegrate at the very point where vigorous handling is needed. The war 
play, on the other hand, does not suffer from this sagging of interest after 
the first presentation of character and milieu. The gorgeous drinking 
bout in the last act is no anticlimax to the horrors of the abri during the 
fighting. Both scenes are of the same tough, violent, helpless stuff that 
men are made of—and out of which this play is fashioned and the curtain 
with its ironic, devastating da capo is a triumph of effective theatre. 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


THE BALANCE OF THE YEAR 


The Dybbuk, by S. Ansky, translated by Henry Alsberg and Winifred 
Katzin; The Shanghai Gesture, by John Colton; Bride of the Lamb, by 
William Hurlbut. Boni and Liveright: New York. Young Woodley, by 
John Van Druten. Simon and Schuster: New York. Craig’s Wife, by 
George Kelly. Little, Brown and Co.: Boston. In a Garden, by Philip 
Barry. George H. Doran Co.: New York. 


Six more plays from the 1925-26 season in New York have come to 
the Bookshelf since the winter’s productions in print were discussed in 
THEATRE ARTs last May. They present an entertaining commentary on 
the eclectic taste of the town, for, alike successful, they differ radically in 
every other attribute and range all the way from the melodramatic clap- 
trap of The Shanghai Gesture to the strange mystic conflicts of The 
Dybbuk. The latter play, as presented by the Neighborhood Playhouse 
(THEATRE ARTs, February, 1926), was so outstanding an event in the 
past theatrical season in ow York that its appearance in book form is 
more than usually interesting. It is a play that can well bear the close 
scrutiny the printed page makes possible and for those who have not seen 
it on the stage Gilbert Gabriel’s preface will suggest something of that 
white heat of emotion engendered by the production which served as a 
key to text and helped to fuse the complicated religious and racial motives 
into a vibrant unity. The contrast of such a play as this, which ran for 
many weeks in the little theatre on Grand Street and is included in the 
Neighborhood repertory during the current season, with John Colton’s 
Shanghai Gesture proves once more how many guests the Theatre enter- 
tains. It is a sample collection of stock situations, providing a colorful 
orgy for the onlooker in which he can indulge without risk or fatigue. 
The citizenry has a natural appetite for “new unholy and most strange de- 
lights” and Shanghai Gesture with its mixture of races and tangle of 
sexual perversions gives a bold imitation of novelty. Yet much as the 
average theatre-goer enjoys the contemplation of Mother Goddam’s exotic 
House of Sin, he is equally entertained by seeing his own or, better still, 
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his neighbor’s house on the stage. Craig’s Wife, which won the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1926, like its author’s The Show Off, which just missed that 
honor the year before, is of this so called “transcript from nature” type 
of play. George Kelly is an expert in his field, and if in reading his 
play the machinery of his characterization is too much in evidence, on the 
stage for which it was made this study of an unlovely human trait be- 
comes a woman as well as a personification of a single quality. Ina, in 
Bride of the Lamb, on the other hand, is a vivid human being both on 
the stage and in print. The play comes unexpectedly from the hand of 
William Hurlbut, whose previous comedy success had not foreshadowed 
this study of the effect of religious exaltation on repressed sexual emotion. 
The crudeness of the Freudian symbolism so lavishly employed seems a 
little out of date, but serves the purpose of the author where the Ophelian 
mad scene in the last act completely shatters the illusion of sincerity built 
up in the first part of the play. All sense of conflict is lost the moment 
insanity appears, and pity takes the place of a profounder tragic interest. 
Pity is, quite rightly, the dominant emotion aroused by John Van Druten’s 
compact and romantic presentation of adolescent love in Young Woodley. 
Mr. Van Druten’s skilful and effective dialogue makes this play as good 
reading as it was excellent theatre. It carries no preface, as do most of 

Ne ster ape 





The Comic Stage from Monumenta Scenica 
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the others, to tell us the author’s “‘age, color and previous condition of 
servitude,” but it will undoubtedly find its way to the book shelf of many 
an anxious mother, as well as into the hands of play lovers and play 
producers. 

Philip Barry’s In a Garden, the only one of this group that did not 
achieve a long run, survives the process of printing rather better than the 
average comedy of today. The intrinsic interest of its thesis, the crisp 
dialogue and the winning characterization of Lissa stand out clearly from 
the printed page, while some of the more obvious faults of the play are 
less in evidence. Mr. Barry deals in this play with the eternal dishar- 
mony between the instinctive and the intellectual interpretation of life. 
He presents the difficulty of uniting two people representing those diver- 
gent types of being in what he calls “the faultiest of all human relations” 
—marriage. Lissa is the instinctive, objective, mystical soul. For her 
it is the thing itself that matters—not “talk about the thing.” Terry, 
her husband, on the contrary, is wholly rational, analytical—the thinking 
animal. His profession of playwright feeds his passion for seeing the 
elusive myth called life in terms of motivation, of cause and effect, of 
predictable reflexes and inevitable reactions. The play is the story of 
Terry’s utter failure to realize that there is a world not dreamt of in 
his philosophy, and that his wife has her true being in that other world, 
and not at all among his formulae. In working out the conflict and ulti- 





The Tragic Stage from Monumenta Scenica 
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mate catastrophe that are inherent in this situation, Mr. Barry’s stage 
machinery becomes so elaborate that it overwhelms the plot. The final 
scene is halting and the curtain ineffectual. On the whole, however, the 
play is exceptional, especially in its fresh, if romantic, presentation of a 
charming woman. HELEN REDLIG 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


. eaten and Tomfooleries. by Bernard Shaw. Brentano's: New 
ork. 

Mr. Shaw claims the privilege of the truly great to be at times merely 
foolish and in this, as in most things that he undertakes, he succeeds ad- 
mirably. His new volume is the scrap basket into which he has tossed 
the floatsam and jetsam of a long career—the topical playlets, im- 
promptus, skits, sketches and burlesques with which he has diverted his 
friends in his idle moments. The only long play in the volume is Jitta’s 
Atonement, which presents Mr. Shaw in the role of translator and is 
mainly amusing for the preface, in which we descry a somewhat rueful 
Herr Trebitsch contemplating the metamorphosis of his tragedy into 
ironic comedy under the magic of the Shavian “change of key.” The 
dramatization of Cashel Byron’s Profession, written in blank verse be- 
cause that form is “so childishly easy and expeditious” as compared to 
prose, is riotously funny, while the skits are variously entertaining and 
deadly as such things, even from Mr. Shaw’s pen, are apt to be. Mr. 
Shaw’s desk must be admirably tidy after this clearing out of drawers and 
cubbyholes. 


Cake, by Witter Bynner. Alfred A. Knopf: New York. 


The Lady, being an American, or more properly, America, wants to 
have her cake and eat it, and in the pursuit of this highly laudable endeavor 
she goes on numberless fantastic adventures into known and unknowable 
lands. Mr. Bynner’s fantastical-symbolical-satirical-poetic burlesque has 
moments that are as witty and as riotous as the mood requires, though it 
does not continuously sustain that happy temper. For those moments, 
however, and for the gay insouciance of this “indulgence,” so described by 
the poet on the title page, one can but be grateful in the arid desert of 
suburban comedy and tea-pot drama with which the theatre abounds. It 
has all the charm of the unpatterned, the refreshment and surprise of the 
unexpected. 


Autumn Fires, by T. C. Murray. Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 


It is not surprising to find in this tragedy presented at the Abbey Thea- 
tre in 1924 some of those qualities of sombre strength and beauty that 
the Irish playwrights have taught us to expect. Like Birthright and Mau- 
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rice Harte, his former plays, T. C. Murray’s Autumn Fires moves with 
slow and steady progress toward fore-doomed disaster. It is the tale of an 
Irish farmer who marries a girl younger than his own son—a girl whom 
his son has already seen and loved—and will inevitably love again. The 
illness of the old man—the drawing together of the young people against 
their own wills—the husband’s final disillusionment and despair are treated 
with an extraordinary reticence and simplicity. Mr. Murray is a masterly 
craftsman and is able to convey his scene and present his characters with a 
minimum of verbal jugglery. His play is unrelieved by any excursion into 
the humorous, and, perhaps for this reason, it gives an impression of latent 
force that carries beyond the margin of its conventional three acts. 


Lavender Ladies, by Daisy Fisher. Brentano’s: New York. 


A gentle comedy, this, as the title would imply, based on a bookish com- 
plication that would never agitate outside the printed page. The naive 
young heroine takes as gospel truth the lessons of free love conveyed in 
her novelist-father’s pot boilers, and refuses to marry her lover, preferring 
a union unencumbered by the law. Her maiden aunts, the ladies kept in 
lavender, discover this horrid situation. The girl in turn is undeceived 
as to her father’s teachings. Tears, arguments, persuasions and marriage 
bells tell the rest. The characterization is as thin as the plot, yet there is 
a pleasant, unsophisticated quality about the play which makes it not en- 
tirely unappealing. It could be easily staged and acted by club groups 
or amateur organizations. 


Pantomimes for the Children’s Theatre, by M. Jagendorf. Brentano’s: 
New York. 


Enthusiasm for the theatre, extending to the youngest generation, has 
brought to the Bookshelf numbers of children’s plays, but only this one 
volume of pantomimes for the very young. Mr. Jagendorf, wise from his 
experience as director of the Children’s Playhouse in New York and 
author-editor of several books of children’s plays, presents in this new 
book four original ““dumb-shows” for youngsters. Pantomime, which can 
be the most sophisticated form of theatrical expression, is here reduced to 
its simplest terms and becomes little more than a frame for the introduc- 
tion of dances and the telling of fairy tales. A musical score, adapted 
from French and English folk tunes, is given with each little play and lends 
itself admirably to the rounds and folk-dances which make up the major 
part of the entertainment. With music, stage directions and costume hints, 
with Mr. Shute’s engaging drawings of screen-scenery and clothes, added 
to Mr. Jagendorf’s complete description of action and scene, this book 
is ready for the children who delight in play-acting on their own—and will 
be a welcome Christmas addition to the library of budding talent. 
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American Negro Spirituals. Edited with an introduction by James Wel- 
don Johnson. The Viking Press: New York. 

Whether the Indian or the Negro—or indeed either—is entitled to bear 
the palm for giving America her folk song will, in all likelihood, never be 
settled to everyone’s satisfaction. But even the most strenuous opponent 
of the late Henry E. Krehbiel’s Afro-American folk song theory will not 
hesitate to accept the negro spiritual as a genuine contribution to the music 
of the world. The latest book of American Negro Spirituals, edited by 
James Weldon Johnson, with arrangements for piano and voice by J. Rosa- 
mund Johnson and Laurence Brown, is the most complete that has ap- 
peared, and is clear evidence of the growing strength of the appeal of the 
spiritual to the music lover. The comprehensive introduction by the editor 
sets forth illuminatingly the origin, growth and importance of the spiritual. 
The musical arrangements, though without for the most part the subtle 
artistry of the Burleigh versions, show an admirable fidelity to the spirit 
of the music—as might have been expected from persons so adequately 
equipped for their work. 


Publications of the Dramatic Museum of Columbia University. Fifth 
Series. Papers on Acting. Columbia University Press: New York. 

This series includes: I. The Art of Acting, by Dion Boucicault, with 
an introduction by Otis Skinner; II. Actors and Acting, a discussion by 
Constant Coquelin, Henry Irving, and Dion Boucicault; III. On the Stage, 
by Frances Anne Kemble, with an introduction by George Arliss; IV. A 
Company of Actors, by Francisque Sarcey, with an introduction by Brander 
Matthews; and is reviewed by Montrose J. Moses in his article Royal 
Roads to Acting, on page 829 et seq. in this issue. 


Monumenta Scenica: The Art of the Theatre—Stage Settings, Decora- 
tions, Theatrical Costumes, Pageants of all Times and Countries, from 
the originals in the Theatrical Collection of the Vienna National Library, 
the Albertina and other Vienna collections. Published by the Vienna Na- 
tional Library and the Gesellschaft zur Heransgebe der Denkmiler des 
Theaters: Vienna. 

This publication is reviewed on pages 849-854, in this issue. 
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THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


Announces 


an 


EXHIBITION OF 





PRIMITIVE AFRICAN SCULPTURE 


Masks, Fetishes, Ivory and Wood 
Sculptures, Musical Instruments, Tis- 
sues, Objects of Decorative Art, Etc. 


at the 
New Art Circle 


35 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Date to be announced later 


F you are interested in further details of this Exhibition, send 
us your name and address. An illustrated brochure and pho- 
tographs of some of the special objects will soon be ready. 


Theatre Arts, Inc. 
119 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 





In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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SPECIAL THEATRE ARTS OFFERS 


OUTSTANDING BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 
OR AS UNUSUAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 








BE Be enssiroae ARTS, Inc., announces the following special holiday combination 
offers of its publications. An attractive card has been prepared to accompany 
orders intended as Christmas gifts, and such orders will be held until any specified 
mailing date. Each book and magazine will be mailed to a separate address, 
if so desired. 





Drawings for the 
eins COMBINATION OFFER No.1 $7,000 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
By Robert Edmond Jones (One year’s subscription) 
The introduction by A PROJECT FOR THE DIVINE COMEDY 
Arthur Hopki or 
souedhinsameen DRAWINGS FOR THE THEATRE 


Bound in boards, Imperial octa- Regular Sales Price $9.00 
vo, ninety-six pages, thirty-five 
half-tone reproductions, includ- 
ing settings for Hamlet, Richard 


III, Macbeth, The Jest, The | COMBINATION OFFER No.2 $9.00 


Cenci, The Birthday of the In- 

fanta, Anna Christie, and The ee a see 
Fountain. This book is not only THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 

a record of Mr. Jones’ work, but Regular Sales Price $12.00 
of ten years of progress in the 
American Theatre. Price $5.00 














COMBINATION OFFER No. 3 $10.00 


A Project for a Theatrical THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


presentation of (One year’s subscription) 
The Divine Comedy | 4 PROJECT FOR THE DIVINE COMEDY 
an 
of Dante DRAWINGS FOR THE THEATRE 


Regular Sales Price $14.00 





By Norman-Bel Geddes 
The foreword by 





Max Reinhardt COMBINATION OFFER No. 4 $14.00 
The Photography by FIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Francis Bruguiere 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
Bound in boards. Forty half- Regular Sales Price $20.00 








tone plates. Price $5.00 





These offers are good for new subscriptions only (not renewals). Order 
now. Christmas orders will be held until any specified date. 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc., 119 W. 57th St., New York 





In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1926. 

STATE OF NEW YORK das 
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Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Edith J. 
R. Isaacs, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that she is the Editor of 
the THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY and that the following 
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publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
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4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the six months preceding the date shown above 
er eee ec ne pe (This information is required 
from daily publications only.) 

EDITH J. R. ISAACS. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day 
of September, 1926. 
(Seal) 
Ellen E. Lewis. 
Notary Public N. Y. Co. Cert. No. 97, Kings Co. filed 
(My commission expires March 30, 1927.) 


THEATRE ARTS 
DIRECTORY 





Costumes 





15,000 to choose from. Entire 
COSTUMES 184 Charles Frohman produc- 
tions and thousands same costumes we supply 


Broadway shows. Official costumer N. Y. Theatre 
Guild. Send list of requirements for estimate. 


BROOKS 1437 B’way, New York 





Lighting 
WHOLESALE 





Charles I. Newton «¢ zeran 

Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 
Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing Lava, 
Birds, Butterflies, Flying Angels, Ete. 
Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 
Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 

244 W. 14th St., N.Y.C. Tel. Chel. 2171 





Makeup, Wigs and Toupees 





G. Shindhelm 


144 West 46th Street 
Bryant 3726. New York City 





Manuscript Specialists 





Carrie Funk Koch 
Experienced Typist Notary Public 


“Abie’s Irish Rose”’ “The Vagabond King” 
Other Successes Secretarial Work 
1482 B’way, N. Y. C. Bryant 8827 








Elizabeth Hamm 
UBLIC STENOGRAPHER—NOTARY PUBLIC 
PLAYS PARTS _SCENARIOS--MANUSCRIPTS 
Stories—Press Notices 
Mimeographing—Multigraphing 
116 W. 39th St., New York City 
Suite No. 223 Wisc. 7585 





Scenery 





Mark Lawson 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


Chickering 2982. 530 W. 47th St., N. Y.C. 





Schools 





The Feagin School 
of Dramatic Art 
ACTING—DIRECTING—TEACHING—PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Develops personality through Training im Expres 
sion. Voice, Diction, French Pantomimie Charts. 





112 Carnegie Hall, New York—Circle 1766 


SEVILLIAN ACADEMY 
of DANCING 
Pror. JoAQUIN ORTEGA, Direct from Seville, Spain 
All types of Spanish Dancing. Castanet playing a 
specialty. Classes 1 to 2 P. M. Special classes for 
professionals. Private lessons. a 
231 W. 58th St., N. Y, Circle 9342 





Teachers 








Mary Stuart 


DRAMATIC AND EXPRESSIONAL TRAINING 
Appointments by telephone 9-10 A. M. daily 


1101 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Circle 3467 





In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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John Murray Anderson- 
Robert Milton 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


AND DANCE 
128-130 EAST 58th STREET 
Telephone Plaza 4524 


Offers comprehensive courses in 
every branch of the Dramatic Art, 
including 
DRAMA, MUSICAL COMEDY, 
SCENIC and COSTUME DESIGN, 
STAGE MANAGEMENT and 
DIRECTION, PLAY-WRITING. 
Under a Most Distinguished Faculty, 
including 

Robert Milton 

David Burton 

John Murray Anderson 

Clark Robinson 

James Light 

Robert Bell 

Augustus Barratt 

Samuel Kayzer 

Charlton Andrews 

Bertram Bloch 

Pilar-Morin 

Martha Graham 

Leo Staats 

Michio Ito 

and others 

Evening classes in Acting, Diction, 
Play-Writing, Public Speaking and 
Dancing. 
Also class and private instruction in 
every type of stage dancing, includ- 
ing musical comedy, ballet, acro- 
batic, eccentric, etc. 


EXxcepTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
STUDENTS OF ABILITY TO SECURE 
ProFESSIONAL ENGAGEMENTS 


New classes now forming 


Write or telephone for full 
particulars and catalogue 


EXCLUSIVE ATTRACTIONS, Inc. 
S. HUROK, Manager 


announces the first American season of the 


MOSCOW THEATRE HABIMA 


Mansfield Theatre 
Beginning November 29th 


THE DYBBUK 


By Ansky, music by J. Engel 
Repertoire in New York 
THE GOLE!M...... by L. Levick; music by Milner 
ee tie rses ances eceenes by A. Berger 
THE WANDERING JEW 
by D. Pinski; music by Krein 
JACOB’S DREAM 
by Beer-Hoffman; music by Milner 


EVENINGS 


Orehestra (first rows) ........cccc00. $4.40 
EE. a5S6 ypu aha g4s aa ele aNd bao 3.30 
EE ao taia s:5 aes eos eae eeN eben wes 2.20 
ON Se er 1.10 
MATINEES (Thursday and Saturday) 
Orchestra (first rows) .........cceee. $3.30 
ED she's 9 606 Fo EN a aE RNS bee 2.20 
FG sig Ga Dan > ee aicck een wae 1.65 
-. i. ccesadvvoueeesene 1.10 























SAMUEL FRENCH 


New Plays 


For Little Theatres, 
Schools and Colleges 


Over a hundred new titles ready 


this Fall. Send for our latest lists. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 
THOMAS R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 





In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 











International Gheatre Arts Institute 


1022 REMSEN STREET, BROOKLYN-NEW YORK 
MAIN 9275 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR KENDALL K. MUSSEY 
COURSES WILL INCLUDE 


AcTING STAGECRAFT 
PROFESSIONAL CLASSES Stace DirREcTION 
NON-PROFESSIONAL CLASSES TEACHER’s Course 
CINEMA AND PANTOMIME THEATRE ARCHITECTURE 
OPERA AND OPERETTA Ptay WRITING 
BacLet HistorY OF THE THEATRE 
ARTISTIC DIRECTORS 
PRINCESS MATCHABELLI FREDERICK KIESLER 
FACULTY 
ALEXANDER GAVRILOV DR. BESS MENSENDIECK 
WINDSOR P. DAGGETT EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE 
JOHN MASON BROWN DAN TOTHEROH 


WE PLAN TO DEVELOP TWO PLAYING GROUPS. ONE DRAMATIC, ONE LYRIC, WHICH 
THROUGH CONSTANT EXPERIENCE IN ENSEMBLE SHALL PROVIDE THE IDEAL CASTS FOR 
THE FUTURE ART THEATRE, TO BE BUILT WITH THE LATEST INTERIOR TECHNICAL 
OUTFIT AND EXTERIOR FORM. THIS WILL BECOME THE HOME FOR THE FUTURE ARTISTS 
OF THE SCHOOL. 








The American Laboratory 
Theatre, Inc. 


RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY 
145 EAST 58th STREET 
Announces 
Its Second Season of Repertory with a 
Permanent Company 


Now Playing 


“‘THE STRAW HAT,”’ a most amusing American adaptation from the French farce “Un Chapeau 
de Paille d’Italie,” by Eugene Labiche, with music by Randall Thompson. Also in our permanent 
repertoire are Hawthorne’s ‘*‘SCARLET LETTER,’’ Shakespeare’s ‘* TWELFTH NIGHT,”’ and “‘ THE SEA- 
WOMAN’S CLOAK,”’ by Amelie Rives (Princess Troubetzkoy.) 





“THE TRUMPET SHALL SOUND,” a new contemporary American drama by Thornton N. Wilder, 
author of “THE CABALA,” will open in December. 


“DANTON,” Buchner’s famous tragedy of the French Revolution, will open in February. Shake 
speare’s ““_MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING” opens in April. 


Ten-Seat Season Subscription Tickets entitling subscribers to ten per- 
formances at $1.00 per seat which singly would be $1.65 are now on sale. 
Special half-rate season tickets for students are also obtainable. 





Address Richard S. Aldrich, Bus. Mgr., 145 East 58th St., or telephone Regent 2311-12 
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THE ALLIED THEATRE ARTS 


at the CorNISH SCHOOL are 

directed by the following: 
Theatre Department 

Mr. and Mrs. Burton W. James 
Art Department 

Walter VU. Reese of ‘“‘the Reeses”’ 
Eurythmics Department 

Wallace Dow, Dalcroze Institute, Geneva 
Department of the Dance 

Sylvia Tell, Chicago Grand Opera Ballet 
Dramatic Improvisation 

Ellen Von Volkenburg 

Write for Winter Catalogue 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama _ .*. Music .. Dance 
A Civic Institution SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


STUDIO for the THEATRE 


THEODORA IRVINE, Director 


A Specialized Course in Acting in small groups 


Stage Technique, Pantomime, Voice, Fencing, Rhythmic 
Dancing, Make-Up, Rehearsal of Plays 
Also Private Lessons in any of these subjects 
All Rehearsals and Stage Technique given by 
Miss Irvine personally. Work sponsored by Eva 
Le Gallienne, Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, Edith Wynne 
Matthison, Charles Rann Kennedy; Miss Irvine is 
the teacher of Alice Brady. 
MANY STUDENTS Now PLAYING ON BROADWAY 


Catalogue Sent Upon Request 


31 Riverside Drive (75th St.) New York 
Telephone Endicott 3345 





Inter-Theatre Arts 


42 COMMERCE STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


School of Acting and 
Production 


The Grace Hickox Studios 
Accredited 
Acting Teaching Producing 


A School of the Theatre in a Theatre 
where all pupils are given professional 
rehearsals. 

New Address 


THE VIC THEATRE 
3143 Sheffield Ave., at Belmont Chicago 
Telephone Buckingham 9065 








EcizABetHh Mack 
| STUDIOS 


66 Fifth Ave. 43 rue Michel Ange z 
New York Paris, France 4 
WINTER COURSES in NEW YORK 

Three Professional Courses— 

Theoretical and practical trainlng for 

Stage—Platform—Teaching 

Theatre Routine: A special depart- 

ment for practice in acting and pre- 

duction of plays. 

Special Courses in Literature, 

Psychology, French, Play 

Analysis, and Critical Study. 

SUMMER COURSE IN PARIS 

A Master Class is given in 

Paris for a limited number 

of advanced students. 













SUCCESS on the STAGE 


The shortest road is through the 
Packard ‘theatre institute 
conducting intensive professional pre- 
paratory courses and actually placing 
graduates in the companies of David 
Belasco, Charles Frohman, Inc., Lee 
Shubert, Henry Miller, Winthrop 

Ames, Edgar Selwyn, etc. 

The Packard Theatrical Exchange 
our professional placement organization, 
has secured lucrative engagements for 
Katharine Cornell, ey = — 
Jeanne Eagels. Holbroo inn ge 
le Kennedy and thousands of others. 

Est. 1892 Affiliated Branch Courses in the Principal Cities 

PACKARD THEATRE INSTITUTE 


Address Ruth Tomlinson, Director 
Suite 401-C, 755 Seventh Avenue, New York City 














ELSA FINDLAY 


Season 1926-1927 
DaLcroze EURYTHMICS PLASTIC PANTOMIME 


For Actors, Dancers, Musicians, Teachers 


Teacher at The American Laboratory Theatre, 
Inter Theatre Arts, Inc., Denishawn, etc. 


Directed Chorus movement and Ballets of Gluck’s 
“Orpheus” presented at The Provincetown 
Playhouse, May, 1926. 


For information apply 
264 Fifth Avenue, New York. Mad. Sq.: 1019 











Rollo A. Tallcott, Dean. Private 


Tee Teachers’, Lyceum, Dramatic ' = 
q) and Personal Culture Courses. 


instruction with each course. Ad- 
vanced courses in English. Grad- | 
uates eligible to teach in New |||/|/| 
York State Public § Schools. De-  ||/!!|| 
grees. G Theatre, ||||||/ 
Dormitories. Chantaneua and i i 
Lyceum Courses under direction 


| 
Redpath Lyceum Bureau. One, | 
two and three year courses. Next | 
entering term will be January il 1 
25, 1927. Send for Catalog. JUUL 


oz = . 
—(== 140De Witt Park, Ithaca. NY.}——1_, 








} HH 
| of Edward Amherst Ott, for past — ' {| 
|| twenty-five years associated with | 
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